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IVlost people who bother with the matter at all would admit that the English 
language is in a bad way, but it is generally assumed that we cannot by 
conscious action do anything about it. Our civilization is decadent and our 
language — so the argument runs — must inevitably share in the general 
collapse. It follows that any struggle against the abuse of language is a 
sentimental archaism, like preferring candles to electric light or hansom cabs to 
aeroplanes. Underneath this lies the half-conscious belief that language is a 
natural growth and not an instrument which we shape for our own purposes. 

Now, it is clear that the decline of a language must ultimately have political and 
economic causes: it is not due simply to the bad influence of this or that 
individual writer. But an effect can become a cause, reinforcing the original 
cause and producing the same effect in an intensified form, and so on 
indefinitely. A man may take to drink because he feels himself to be a failure, 
and then fail all the more completely because he drinks. It is rather the same 
thing that is happening to the English language. It becomes ugly and inaccurate 
because our thoughts are foolish, but the slovenliness of our language makes it 
easier for us to have foolish thoughts. The point is that the process is reversible. 
Modern English, especially written English, is full of bad habits which spread 
by imitation and which can be avoided if one is willing to take the necessary 
trouble. If one gets rid of these habits one can think more clearly, and to think 
clearly is a necessary first step toward political regeneration: so that the fight 



against bad English is not frivolous and is not the exclusive concern of 
professional writers. I will come back to this presently, and I hope that by that 
time the meaning of what I have said here will have become clearer. 
Meanwhile, here are five specimens of the English language as it is now 
habitually written. 

These five passages have not been picked out because they are especially bad — 
I could have quoted far worse if I had chosen — but because they illustrate 
various of the mental vices from which we now suffer. They are a little below 
the average, but are fairly representative examples. I number them so that I can 
refer back to them when necessary: 

1 . I am not, indeed, sure whether it is not true to say that the Milton who 
once seemed not unlike a seventeenth-century Shelley had not become, 
out of an experience ever more bitter in each year, more alien [sic] to the 
founder of that Jesuit sect which nothing could induce him to tolerate. 

Professor Harold Laski 

(Essay in Freedom of Expression ) 

2. Above all, we cannot play ducks and drakes with a native battery of 
idioms which prescribes egregious collocations of vocables as the Basic 
put up with for tolerate , or put at a loss for bewilder . 

Professor Lancelot Hogben ( Interglossia ) 

3. On the one side we have the free personality: by definition it is not 
neurotic, for it has neither conflict nor dream. Its desires, such as they 
are, are transparent, for they are just what institutional approval keeps in 
the forefront of consciousness; another institutional pattern would alter 
their number and intensity; there is little in them that is natural, 
irreducible, or culturally dangerous. But on the other side ,the social 
bond itself is nothing but the mutual reflection of these self-secure 
integrities. Recall the definition of love. Is not this the very picture of a 
small academic? Where is there a place in this hah of mirrors for either 
personality or fraternity? 

Essay on psychology in Politics (New York ) 

4. All the "best people" from the gentlemen's clubs, and ah the frantic 
fascist captains, united in common hatred of Socialism and bestial horror 
at the rising tide of the mass revolutionary movement, have turned to 



acts of provocation, to foul incendiarism, to medieval legends of 
poisoned wells, to legalize their own destruction of proletarian 
organizations, and rouse the agitated petty-bourgeoise to chauvinistic 
fervor on behalf of the fight against the revolutionary way out of the 
crisis. 

Communist pamphlet 

5. If a new spirit is to be infused into this old country, there is one thorny 
and contentious reform which must be tackled, and that is the 
humanization and galvanization of the B.B.C. Timidity here will bespeak 
canker and atrophy of the soul. The heart of Britain may be sound and of 
strong beat, for instance, but the British lion's roar at present is like that 
of Bottom in Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream — as gentle as 
any sucking dove. A virile new Britain cannot continue indefinitely to be 
traduced in the eyes or rather ears, of the world by the effete languors of 
Langham Place, brazenly masquerading as "standard English." When the 
Voice of Britain is heard at nine o'clock, better far and infinitely less 
ludicrous to hear aitches honestly dropped than the present priggish, 
inflated, inhibited, school-ma'amish arch braying of blameless bashful 
mewing maidens! 

Letter in Tribune 

Each of these passages has faults of its own, but, quite apart from avoidable 
ugliness, two qualities are common to all of them. The first is staleness of 
imagery; the other is lack of precision. The writer either has a meaning and 
cannot express it, or he inadvertently says something else, or he is almost 
indifferent as to whether his words mean anything or not. This mixture of 
vagueness and sheer incompetence is the most marked characteristic of modem 
English prose, and especially of any kind of political writing. As soon as 
certain topics are raised, the concrete melts into the abstract and no one seems 
able to think of turns of speech that are not hackneyed: prose consists less and 
less of words chosen for the sake of their meaning, and more and more of 
phrases tacked together like the sections of a prefabricated henhouse. I list 
below, with notes and examples, various of the tricks by means of which the 
work of prose construction is habitually dodged: 

Dying metaphors. A newly invented metaphor assists thought by evoking a 
visual image, while on the other hand a metaphor which is technically "dead" 
(e.g. iron resolution ) has in effect reverted to being an ordinary word and can 
generally be used without loss of vividness. But in between these two classes 



there is a huge dump of worn-out metaphors which have lost all evocative 
power and are merely used because they save people the trouble of inventing 
phrases for themselves. Examples are: Ring the changes on, take up the cudgel 
for, toe the line, ride roughshod over, stand shoulder to shoulder with, play 
into the hands of, no axe to grind, grist to the mill, fishing in troubled waters, 
on the order of the day, Achilles' heel, swan song, hotbed . Many of these are 
used without knowledge of their meaning (what is a "rift," for instance?), and 
incompatible metaphors are frequently mixed, a sure sign that the writer is not 
interested in what he is saying. Some metaphors now current have been twisted 
out of their original meaning withouth those who use them even being aware of 
the fact. For example, toe the line is sometimes written as tow the line . Another 
example is the hammer and the anvil , now always used with the implication 
that the anvil gets the worst of it. In real life it is always the anvil that breaks 
the hammer, never the other way about: a writer who stopped to think what he 
was saying would avoid perverting the original phrase. 

Operators or verbal false limbs. These save the trouble of picking out 
appropriate verbs and nouns, and at the same time pad each sentence with extra 
syllables which give it an appearance of symmetry. Characteristic phrases are 
render inoperative, militate against, make contact with, be subjected to, give 
rise to, give grounds for, have the effect of, play a leading part (role) in, make 
itself felt, take effect, exhibit a tendency to, serve the purpose of, etc., etc . The 
keynote is the elimination of simple verbs. Instead of being a single word, such 
as break, stop, spoil, mend, kill , a verb becomes a phrase , made up of a noun 
or adjective tacked on to some general-purpose verb such as prove, serve, form, 
play, render . In addition, the passive voice is wherever possible used in 
preference to the active, and noun constructions are used instead of gerunds (by 
examination o/instead of by examining ). The range of verbs is further cut 
down by means of the -ize and de- formations, and the banal statements are 
given an appearance of profundity by means of the not un- formation. Simple 
conjunctions and prepositions are replaced by such phrases as with respect to, 
having regard to, the fact that, by dint of, in view of, in the interests of, on the 
hypothesis that ; and the ends of sentences are saved by anticlimax by such 
resounding commonplaces as greatly to be desired, cannot be left out of 
account, a development to be expected in the near future, deserving of serious 
consideration, brought to a satisfactory conclusion , and so on and so forth. 

Pretentious diction. Words like phenomenon, element, individual (as noun), 
objective, categorical, effective, virtual, basic, primary, promote, constitute, 
exhibit, exploit, utilize, eliminate, liquidate , are used to dress up a simple 
statement and give an aire of scientific impartiality to biased judgements. 



Adjectives like epoch-making, epic, historic, unforgettable, triumphant, age- 
old, inevitable, inexorable, veritable , are used to dignify the sordid process of 
international politics, while writing that aims at glorifying war usually takes on 
an archaic color, its characteristic words being: realm, throne, chariot, mailed 
fist, trident, sword, shield, buckler, banner, jackboot, clarion . Foreign words 
and expressions such as cul de sac, ancien r&eacutgime, deus ex machina, 
mutatis mutandis, status quo, gleichschaltung, Weltanschauung , are used to 
give an air of culture and elegance. Except for the useful abbreviations i.e., e.g. 

, and etc. , there is no real need for any of the hundreds of foreign phrases now 
current in the English language. Bad writers, and especially scientific, political, 
and sociological writers, are nearly always haunted by the notion that Latin or 
Greek words are grander than Saxon ones, and unnecessary words like 
expedite, ameliorate, predict, extraneous, deracinated, clandestine, 
subaqueous , and hundreds of others constantly gain ground from their Anglo- 
Saxon numbers. The jargon peculiar to Marxist writing {hyena, hangman, 
cannibal, petty bourgeois, these gentry, lackey, flunkey, mad dog, White Guard 
, etc.) consists largely of words translated from Russian, German, or French; 
but the normal way of coining a new word is to use Latin or Greek root with 
the appropriate affix and, where necessary, the size formation. It is often easier 
to make up words of this kind {deregionalize, impermissible, extramarital, 
non-fragmentary and so forth) than to think up the English words that will 
cover one's meaning. The result, in general, is an increase in slovenliness and 
vagueness. 

Meaningless words. In certain kinds of writing, particularly in art criticism and 
literary criticism, it is normal to come across long passages which are almost 
completely lacking in meaning. Words like romantic, plastic, values, human, 
dead, sentimental, natural, vitality , as used in art criticism, are strictly 
meaningless, in the sense that they not only do not point to any discoverable 
object, but are hardly ever expected to do so by the reader. When one critic 
writes, "The outstanding feature of Mr. X's work is its living quality," while 
another writes, "The immediately striking thing about Mr. X's work is its 
peculiar deadness," the reader accepts this as a simple difference opinion. If 
words like black and white were involved, instead of the jargon words dead and 
living, he would see at once that language was being used in an improper way. 
Many political words are similarly abused. The word Fascism has now no 
meaning except in so far as it signifies "something not desirable." The words 
democracy, socialism, freedom, patriotic, realistic, justice have each of them 
several different meanings which cannot be reconciled with one another. In the 
case of a word like democracy, not only is there no agreed definition, but the 
attempt to make one is resisted from all sides. It is almost universally felt that 



when we call a country democratic we are praising it: consequently the 
defenders of every kind of regime claim that it is a democracy, and fear that 
they might have to stop using that word if it were tied down to any one 
meaning. Words of this kind are often used in a consciously dishonest way. 
That is, the person who uses them has his own private definition, but allows his 
hearer to think he means something quite different. Statements like Marshal 
Petain was a true patriot, The Soviet press is the freest in the world, The 
Catholic Church is opposed to persecution, are almost always made with intent 
to deceive. Other words used in variable meanings, in most cases more or less 
dishonestly, are: class, totalitarian, science, progressive, reactionary, 
bourgeois, equality. 

Now that I have made this catalogue of swindles and perversions, let me give 
another example of the kind of writing that they lead to. This time it must of its 
nature be an imaginary one. I am going to translate a passage of good English 
into modem English of the worst sort. Here is a well-known verse from 
Ecclesiastes'. 

I returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to 
them all. 

Here it is in modem English: 

Objective considerations of contemporary phenomena compel the conclusion 
that success or failure in competitive activities exhibits no tendency to be 
commensurate with innate capacity, but that a considerable element of the 
unpredictable must invariably be taken into account. 

This is a parody, but not a very gross one. Exhibit (3) above, for instance, 
contains several patches of the same kind of English. It will be seen that I have 
not made a full translation. The beginning and ending of the sentence follow 
the original meaning fairly closely, but in the middle the concrete illustrations 
— race, battle, bread — dissolve into the vague phrases "success or failure in 
competitive activities." This had to be so, because no modem writer of the kind 
I am discussing — no one capable of using phrases like "objective 
considerations of contemporary phenomena" — would ever tabulate his 
thoughts in that precise and detailed way. The whole tendency of modem prose 
is away from concreteness. Now analyze these two sentences a little more 
closely. The first contains forty-nine words but only sixty syllables, and all its 
words are those of everyday life. The second contains thirty-eight words of 
ninety syllables: eighteen of those words are from Latin roots, and one from 
Greek. The first sentence contains six vivid images, and only one phrase ("time 



and chance") that could be called vague. The second contains not a single fresh, 
arresting phrase, and in spite of its ninety syllables it gives only a shortened 
version of the meaning contained in the first. Yet without a doubt it is the 
second kind of sentence that is gaining ground in modem English. I do not 
want to exaggerate. This kind of writing is not yet universal, and outcrops of 
simplicity will occur here and there in the worst- written page. Still, if you or I 
were told to write a few lines on the uncertainty of human fortunes, we should 
probably come much nearer to my imaginary sentence than to the one from 
Ecclesiastes. As I have tried to show, modem writing at its worst does not 
consist in picking out words for the sake of their meaning and inventing images 
in order to make the meaning clearer. It consists in gumming together long 
strips of words which have already been set in order by someone else, and 
making the results presentable by sheer humbug. The attraction of this way of 
writing is that it is easy. It is easier — even quicker, once you have the habit — 
to say In my opinion it is not an unjustifiable assumption that than to say / 
think. If you use ready-made phrases, you not only don't have to hunt about for 
the words; you also don't have to bother with the rhythms of your sentences 
since these phrases are generally so arranged as to be more or less euphonious. 
When you are composing in a hurry — when you are dictating to a 
stenographer, for instance, or making a public speech — it is natural to fall into 
a pretentious, Latinized style. Tags like a consideration which we should do 
well to bear in mind or a conclusion to which all of us would readily assent will 
save many a sentence from coming down with a bump. By using stale 
metaphors, similes, and idioms, you save much mental effort, at the cost of 
leaving your meaning vague, not only for your reader but for yourself. This is 
the significance of mixed metaphors. The sole aim of a metaphor is to call up a 
visual image. When these images clash - as in The Fascist octopus has sung 
its swan song, the jackboot is thrown into the melting pot — it can be taken as 
certain that the writer is not seeing a mental image of the objects he is naming; 
in other words he is not really thinking. Look again at the examples I gave at 
the beginning of this essay. Professor Laski (1) uses five negatives in fifty three 
words. One of these is superfluous, making nonsense of the whole passage, and 
in addition there is the slip — alien for akin — making further nonsense, and 
several avoidable pieces of clumsiness which increase the general vagueness. 
Professor Hogben (2) plays ducks and drakes with a battery which is able to 
write prescriptions, and, while disapproving of the everyday phrase put up with , 
is unwilling to look egregious up in the dictionary and see what it means; (3), if 
one takes an uncharitable attitude towards it, is simply meaningless: probably 
one could work out its intended meaning by reading the whole of the article in 
which it occurs. In (4), the writer knows more or less what he wants to say, but 
an accumulation of stale phrases chokes him like tea leaves blocking a sink. In 



(5), words and meaning have almost parted company. People who write in this 
manner usually have a general emotional meaning — they dislike one thing and 
want to express solidarity with another — but they are not interested in the 
detail of what they are saying. A scrupulous writer, in every sentence that he 
writes, will ask himself at least four questions, thus: 

1 . What am I trying to say? 

2. What words will express it? 

3. What image or idiom will make it clearer? 

4. Is this image fresh enough to have an effect? 

And he will probably ask himself two more: 

1 . Could I put it more shortly? 

2. Have I said anything that is avoidably ugly? 

But you are not obliged to go to all this trouble. You can shirk it by simply 
throwing your mind open and letting the ready-made phrases come crowding 
in. The will construct your sentences for you — even think your thoughts for 
you, to a certain extent — and at need they will perform the important service of 
partially concealing your meaning even from yourself. It is at this point that the 
special connection between politics and the debasement of language becomes 
clear. 

In our time it is broadly true that political writing is bad writing. Where it is not 
true, it will generally be found that the writer is some kind of rebel, expressing 
his private opinions and not a "party line." Orthodoxy, of whatever color, seems 
to demand a lifeless, imitative style. The political dialects to be found in 
pamphlets, leading articles, manifestoes, White papers and the speeches of 
undersecretaries do, of course, vary from party to party, but they are all alike in 
that one almost never finds in them a fresh, vivid, homemade turn of speech. 
When one watches some tired hack on the platform mechanically repeating the 
familiar phrases — bestial, atrocities, iron heel, bloodstained tyranny, free 
peoples of the world, stand shoulder to shoulder — one often has a curious 
feeling that one is not watching a live human being but some kind of dummy: a 
feeling which suddenly becomes stronger at moments when the light catches 
the speaker's spectacles and turns them into blank discs which seem to have no 
eyes behind them. And this is not altogether fanciful. A speaker who uses that 
kind of phraseology has gone some distance toward turning himself into a 
machine. The appropriate noises are coming out of his larynx, but his brain is 
not involved as it would be if he were choosing his words for himself. If the 
speech he is making is one that he is accustomed to make over and over again, 



he may be almost unconscious of what he is saying, as one is when one utters 
the responses in church. And this reduced state of consciousness, if not 
indispensable, is at any rate favorable to political conformity. 

In our time, political speech and writing are largely the defense of the 
indefensible. Things like the continuance of British rule in India, the Russian 
purges and deportations, the dropping of the atom bombs on Japan, can indeed 
be defended, but only by arguments which are too brutal for most people to 
face, and which do not square with the professed aims of the political parties. 
Thus political language has to consist largely of euphemism., question-begging 
and sheer cloudy vagueness. Defenseless villages are bombarded from the air, 
the inhabitants driven out into the countryside, the cattle machine-gunned, the 
huts set on fire with incendiary bullets: this is called pacification. Millions of 
peasants are robbed of their farms and sent trudging along the roads with no 
more than they can carry: this is called transfer of population or rectification of 
frontiers. People are imprisoned for years without trial, or shot in the back of 
the neck or sent to die of scurvy in Arctic lumber camps: this is called 
elimination of unreliable elements. Such phraseology is needed if one wants to 
name things without calling up mental pictures of them. Consider for instance 
some comfortable English professor defending Russian totalitarianism. He 
cannot say outright, "I believe in killing off your opponents when you can get 
good results by doing so." Probably, therefore, he will say something like this: 

While freely conceding that the Soviet regime exhibits certain features which 
the humanitarian may be inclined to deplore, we must, I think, agree that a 
certain curtailment of the right to political opposition is an unavoidable 
concomitant of transitional periods, and that the rigors which the Russian 
people have been called upon to undergo have been amply justified in the 
sphere of concrete achievement. 

The inflated style itself is a kind of euphemism. A mass of Latin words falls 
upon the facts like soft snow, blurring the outline and covering up all the 
details. The great enemy of clear language is insincerity. When there is a gap 
between one's real and one's declared aims, one turns as it were instinctively to 
long words and exhausted idioms, like a cuttlefish spurting out ink. In our age 
there is no such thing as "keeping out of politics." All issues are political issues, 
and politics itself is a mass of lies, evasions, folly, hatred, and schizophrenia. 
When the general atmosphere is bad, language must suffer. I should expect to 
find — this is a guess which I have not sufficient knowledge to verify — that the 
German, Russian and Italian languages have all deteriorated in the last ten or 
fifteen years, as a result of dictatorship. 



But if thought corrupts language, language can also corrupt thought. A bad 
usage can spread by tradition and imitation even among people who should and 
do know better. The debased language that I have been discussing is in some 
ways very convenient. Phrases like a not unjustifiable assumption, leaves much 
to be desired, would serve no good purpose, a consideration which we should 
do well to bear in mind, are a continuous temptation, a packet of aspirins 
always at one's elbow. Look back through this essay, and for certain you will 
find that I have again and again committed the very faults I am protesting 
against. By this morning's post I have received a pamphlet dealing with 
conditions in Germany. The author tells me that he "felt impelled" to write it. I 
open it at random, and here is almost the first sentence I see: "[The Allies] have 
an opportunity not only of achieving a radical transformation of Germany's 
social and political structure in such a way as to avoid a nationalistic reaction in 
Germany itself, but at the same time of laying the foundations of a co-operative 
and unified Europe." You see, he "feels impelled" to write — feels, presumably, 
that he has something new to say — and yet his words, like cavalry horses 
answering the bugle, group themselves automatically into the familiar dreary 
pattern. This invasion of one's mind by ready-made phrases ( lay the 
foundations, achieve a radical transformation ) can only be prevented if one is 
constantly on guard against them, and every such phrase anaesthetizes a portion 
of one's brain. 

I said earlier that the decadence of our language is probably curable. Those who 
deny this would argue, if they produced an argument at all, that language 
merely reflects existing social conditions, and that we cannot influence its 
development by any direct tinkering with words and constructions. So far as the 
general tone or spirit of a language goes, this may be true, but it is not true in 
detail. Silly words and expressions have often disappeared, not through any 
evolutionary process but owing to the conscious action of a minority. Two 
recent examples were explore every avenue and leave no stone unturned , 
which were killed by the jeers of a few journalists. There is a long list of 
flyblown metaphors which could similarly be got rid of if enough people would 
interest themselves in the job; and it should also be possible to laugh the not 
un- formation out of existence, to reduce the amount of Latin and Greek in the 
average sentence, to drive out foreign phrases and strayed scientific words, and, 
in general, to make pretentiousness unfashionable. But all these are minor 
points. The defense of the English language implies more than this, and perhaps 
it is best to start by saying what it does not imply. 

To begin with it has nothing to do with archaism, with the salvaging of obsolete 
words and turns of speech, or with the setting up of a "standard English" which 



must never be departed from. On the contrary, it is especially concerned with 
the scrapping of every word or idiom which has outworn its usefulness. It has 
nothing to do with correct grammar and syntax, which are of no importance so 
long as one makes one's meaning clear, or with the avoidance of 
Americanisms, or with having what is called a "good prose style." On the other 
hand, it is not concerned with fake simplicity and the attempt to make written 
English colloquial. Nor does it even imply in every case preferring the Saxon 
word to the Latin one, though it does imply using the fewest and shortest words 
that will cover one's meaning. What is above all needed is to let the meaning 
choose the word, and not the other way around. In prose, the worst thing one 
can do with words is surrender to them. When yo think of a concrete object, 
you think wordlessly, and then, if you want to describe the thing you have been 
visualizing you probably hunt about until you find the exact words that seem to 
fit it. When you think of something abstract you are more inclined to use words 
from the start, and unless you make a conscious effort to prevent it, the existing 
dialect will come rushing in and do the job for you, at the expense of blurring 
or even changing your meaning. Probably it is better to put off using words as 
long as possible and get one's meaning as clear as one can through pictures and 
sensations. Afterward one can choose — not simply accept — the phrases that 
will best cover the meaning, and then switch round and decide what 
impressions one's words are likely to mak on another person. This last effort of 
the mind cuts out all stale or mixed images, all prefabricated phrases, needless 
repetitions, and humbug and vagueness generally. But one can often be in 
doubt about the effect of a word or a phrase, and one needs rules that one can 
rely on when instinct fails. I think the following rules will cover most cases: 

1 . Never use a metaphor, simile, or other figure of speech which you are 
used to seeing in print. 

2. Never us a long word where a short one will do. 

3. If it is possible to cut a word out, always cut it out. 

4. Never use the passive where you can use the active. 

5. Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific word, or a jargon word if you can 
think of an everyday English equivalent. 

6. Break any of these rules sooner than say anything outright barbarous. 

These rules sound elementary, and so they are, but they demand a deep change 
of attitude in anyone who has grown used to writing in the style now 
fashionable. One could keep all of them and still write bad English, but one 
could not write the kind of stuff that I quoted in those five specimens at the 
beginning of this article. 



I have not here been considering the literary use of language, but merely 
language as an instrument for expressing and not for concealing or preventing 
thought. Stuart Chase and others have come near to claiming that all abstract 
words are meaningless, and have used this as a pretext for advocating a kind of 
political quietism. Since you don't know what Fascism is, how can you struggle 
against Fascism? One need not swallow such absurdities as this, but one ought 
to recognize that the present political chaos is connected with the decay of 
language, and that one can probably bring about some improvement by starting 
at the verbal end. If you simplify your English, you are freed from the worst 
follies of orthodoxy. You cannot speak any of the necessary dialects, and when 
you make a stupid remark its stupidity will be obvious, even to yourself. 
Political language — and with variations this is true of all political parties, from 
Conservatives to Anarchists — is designed to make lies sound truthful and 
murder respectable, and to give an appearance of solidity to pure wind. One 
cannot change this all in a moment, but one can at least change one's own 
habits, and from time to time one can even, if one jeers loudly enough, send 
some worn-out and useless phrase — some jackboot, Achilles' heel, hotbed, 
melting pot, acid test, veritable inferno, or other lump of verbal refuse — into 
the dustbin, where it belongs. 

1946 


Why I Write 

1947 

From a very early age, perhaps the age of five or six, I knew that when I grew up I should 
be a writer. Between the ages of about seventeen and twenty-four I tried to abandon this 
idea, but I did so with the consciousness that I was outraging my true nature and that 
sooner or later I should have to settle down and write books. 

I was the middle child of three, but there was a gap of five years on either side, and I 
barely saw my father before I was eight. For this and other reasons I was somewhat 
lonely, and I soon developed disagreeable mannerisms which made me unpopular 
throughout my schooldays. I had the lonely child's habit of making up stories and holding 
conversations with imaginary persons, and I think from the very start my literary 
ambitions were mixed up with the feeling of being isolated and undervalued. I knew that 
I had a facility with words and a power of facing unpleasant facts, and I felt that this 
created a sort of private world in which I could get my own back for my failure in 
everyday life. Nevertheless the volume of serious — i.e. seriously intended — writing 
which I produced all through my childhood and boyhood would not amount to half a 


dozen pages. I wrote my first poem at the age of four or five, my mother taking it down 
to dictation. I cannot remember anything about it except that it was about a tiger and the 
tiger had "chair-like teeth" — a good enough phrase, but I fancy the poem was a 
plagiarism of Blake's "Tiger, Tiger." At eleven, when the war or 1914-18 broke out, I 
wrote a patriotic poem which was printed in the local newspaper, as was another, two 
years later, on the death of Kitchener. From time to time, when I was a bit older, I wrote 
bad and usually unfinished "nature poems" in the Georgian style. I also attempted a short 
story which was a ghastly failure. That was the total of the would-be serious work that I 
actually set down on paper during all those years. 

However, throughout this time I did in a sense engage in literary activities. To begin with 
there was the made-to-order stuff which I produced quickly, easily and without much 
pleasure to myself. Apart from school work, I wrote vers d'occasion, semi-comic poems 
which I could turn out at what now seems to me astonishing speed — at fourteen I wrote a 
whole rhyming play, in imitation of Aristophanes, in about a week — and helped to edit a 
school magazines, both printed and in manuscript. These magazines were the most pitiful 
burlesque stuff that you could imagine, and I took far less trouble with them than I now 
would with the cheapest journalism. But side by side with all this, for fifteen years or 
more, I was carrying out a literary exercise of a quite different kind: this was the making 
up of a continuous "story" about myself, a sort of diary existing only in the mind. I 
believe this is a common habit of children and adolescents. As a very small child I used 
to imagine that I was, say, Robin Hood, and picture myself as the hero of thrilling 
adventures, but quite soon my "story" ceased to be narcissistic in a crude way and 
became more and more a mere description of what I was doing and the things I saw. For 
minutes at a time this kind of thing would be running through my head: "He pushed the 
door open and entered the room. A yellow beam of sunlight, filtering through the muslin 
curtains, slanted on to the table, where a match-box, half-open, lay beside the inkpot. 
With his right hand in his pocket he moved across to the window. Down in the street a 
tortoiseshell cat was chasing a dead leaf," etc. etc. This habit continued until I was about 
twenty-five, right through my non-literary years. Although I had to search, and did 
search, for the right words, I seemed to be making this descriptive effort almost against 
my will, under a kind of compulsion from outside. The "story" must, I suppose, have 
reflected the styles of the various writers I admired at different ages, but so far as I 
remember it always had the same meticulous descriptive quality. 

When I was about sixteen I suddenly discovered the joy of mere words, i.e. the sounds 
and associations of words. The lines from Paradise Lost — 

So hee with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on: with difficulty and labour hee. 

which do not now seem to me so very wonderful, sent shivers down my backbone; and 
the spelling "hee" for "he" was an added pleasure. As for the need to describe things, I 
knew all about it already. So it is clear what kind of books I wanted to write, in so far as I 
could be said to want to write books at that time. I wanted to write enormous naturalistic 
novels with unhappy endings, full of detailed descriptions and arresting similes, and also 
full of purple passages in which words were used partly for the sake of their own sound. 



And in fact my first completed novel, Burmese Days, which I wrote when I was thirty but 
projected much earlier, is rather that kind of book. 


I give all this background information because I do not think one can assess a writer's 
motives without knowing something of his early development. His subject matter will be 
determined by the age he lives in — at least this is true in tumultuous, revolutionary ages 
like our own — but before he ever begins to write he will have acquired an emotional 
attitude from which he will never completely escape. It is his job, no doubt, to discipline 
his temperament and avoid getting stuck at some immature stage, in some perverse mood; 
but if he escapes from his early influences altogether, he will have killed his impulse to 
write. Putting aside the need to earn a living, I think there are four great motives for 
writing, at any rate for writing prose. They exist in different degrees in every writer, and 
in any one writer the proportions will vary from time to time, according to the 
atmosphere in which he is living. They are: 

1 . Sheer egoism. Desire to seem clever, to be talked about, to be remembered after 
death, to get your own back on the grown-ups who snubbed you in childhood, 
etc., etc. It is humbug to pretend this is not a motive, and a strong one. Writers 
share this characteristic with scientists, artists, politicians, lawyers, soldiers, 
successful businessmen — in short, with the whole top crust of humanity. The 
great mass of human beings are not acutely selfish. After the age of about thirty 
they almost abandon the sense of being individuals at all — and live chiefly for 
others, or are simply smothered under drudgery. But there is also the minority of 
gifted, willful people who are determined to live their own lives to the end, and 
writers belong in this class. Serious writers, I should say, are on the whole more 
vain and self-centered than journalists, though less interested in money . 

2. Aesthetic enthusiasm. Perception of beauty in the external world, or, on the other 
hand, in words and their right arrangement. Pleasure in the impact of one sound 
on another, in the firmness of good prose or the rhythm of a good story. Desire to 
share an experience which one feels is valuable and ought not to be missed. The 
aesthetic motive is very feeble in a lot of writers, but even a pamphleteer or writer 
of textbooks will have pet words and phrases which appeal to him for non- 
utilitarian reasons; or he may feel strongly about typography, width of margins, 
etc. Above the level of a railway guide, no book is quite free from aesthetic 
considerations. 

3. Historical impulse. Desire to see things as they are, to find out true facts and 
store them up for the use of posterity. 

4. Political purpose — using the word "political" in the widest possible sense. 

Desire to push the world in a certain direction, to alter other peoples' idea of the 
kind of society that they should strive after. Once again, no book is genuinely free 
from political bias. The opinion that art should have nothing to do with politics is 
itself a political attitude. 

It can be seen how these various impulses must war against one another, and how they 
must fluctuate from person to person and from time to time. By nature — taking your 
"nature" to be the state you have attained when you are first adult — I am a person in 



whom the first three motives would outweigh the fourth. In a peaceful age I might have 
written ornate or merely descriptive books, and might have remained almost unaware of 
my political loyalties. As it is I have been forced into becoming a sort of pamphleteer. 
First I spent five years in an unsuitable profession (the Indian Imperial Police, in Burma), 
and then I underwent poverty and the sense of failure. This increased my natural hatred of 
authority and made me for the first time fully aware of the existence of the working 
classes, and the job in Burma had given me some understanding of the nature of 
imperialism: but these experiences were not enough to give me an accurate political 
orientation. Then came Hitler, the Spanish Civil War, etc. By the end of 1935 I had still 
failed to reach a firm decision. I remember a little poem that I wrote at that date, 
expressing my dilemma: 

A happy vicar I might have been 
Two hundred years ago 
To preach upon eternal doom 
And watch my walnuts grow; 

But born, alas, in an evil time, 

I missed that pleasant haven. 

For the hair has grown on my upper lip 
And the clergy are all clean-shaven. 

And later still the times were good. 

We were so easy to please. 

We rocked our troubled thoughts to sleep 
On the bosoms of the trees. 

All ignorant we dared to own 
The joys we now dissemble; 

The greenfinch on the apple bough 
Could make my enemies tremble. 

But girl's bellies and apricots. 

Roach in a shaded stream. 

Horses, ducks in flight at dawn. 

All these are a dream. 

It is forbidden to dream again; 

We maim our joys or hide them: 

Horses are made of chromium steel 
And little fat men shall ride them. 

I am the worm who never turned. 

The eunuch without a harem; 

Between the priest and the commissar 
I walk like Eugene Aram; 

And the commissar is telling my fortune 
While the radio plays. 

But the priest has promised an Austin Seven, 

For Duggie always pays . 

I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls. 

And woke to find it true; 

I wasn't born for an age like this; 



Was Smith? Was Jones? Were you? 

The Spanish war and other events in 1936-37 turned the scale and thereafter I knew 
where I stood. Every line of serious work that I have written since 1936 has been written, 
directly or indirectly, against totalitarianism and for democratic socialism, as I 
understand it. It seems to me nonsense, in a period like our own, to think that one can 
avoid writing of such subjects. Everyone writes of them in one guise or another. It is 
simply a question of which side one takes and what approach one follows. And the more 
one is conscious of one's political bias, the more chance one has of acting politically 
without sacrificing one's aesthetic and intellectual integrity. 

What I have most wanted to do throughout the past ten years is to make political writing 
into an art. My starting point is always a feeling of partisanship, a sense of injustice. 

When I sit down to write a book, I do not say to myself, "I am going to produce a work of 
art." I write it because there is some lie that I want to expose, some fact to which I want 
to draw attention, and my initial concern is to get a hearing. But I could not do the work 
of writing a book, or even a long magazine article, if it were not also an aesthetic 
experience. Anyone who cares to examine my work will see that even when it is 
downright propaganda it contains much that a full-time politician would consider 
irrelevant. I am not able, and do not want, completely to abandon the world view that I 
acquired in childhood. So long as I remain alive and well I shall continue to feel strongly 
about prose style, to love the surface of the earth, and to take a pleasure in solid objects 
and scraps of useless information. It is no use dying to suppress that side of myself. The 
job is to reconcile my ingrained likes and dislikes with the essentially public, non- 
individual activities that this age forces on all of us. 

It is not easy. It raises problems of construction and of language, and it raises in a new 
way the problem of truthfulness. Let me give just one example of the cruder kind of 
difficulty that arises. My book about the Spanish civil war, Homage to Catalonia, is of 
course a frankly political book, but in the main it is written with a certain detachment and 
regard for form. I did try very hard in it to tell the whole truth without violating my 
literary instincts. But among other things it contains a long chapter, full of newspaper 
quotations and the like, defending the Trotskyists who were accused of plotting with 
Franco. Clearly such a chapter, which after a year or two would lose its interest for any 
ordinary reader, must ruin the book. A critic whom I respect read me a lecture about it. 
"Why did you put in all that stuff?" he said. "You've turned what might have been a good 
book into journalism." What he said was true, but I could not have done otherwise. I 
happened to know, what very few people in England had been allowed to know, that 
innocent men were being falsely accused. If I had not been angry about that I should 
never have written the book. 

In one form or another this problem comes up again. The problem of language is subtler 
and would take too long to discuss. I will only say that of late years I have tried to write 
less picturesquely and more exactly. In any case I find that by the time you have 
perfected any style of writing, you have always outgrown it. Animal Farm was the first 
book in which I tried, with full consciousness of what I was doing, to fuse political 
purpose and artistic purpose into one whole. I have not written a novel for seven years, 
but I hope to write another fairly soon. It is bound to be a failure, every book is a failure, 



but I do know with some clarity what kind of book I want to write. Looking back through 
the last page or two, I see that I have made it appear as though my motives in writing 
were wholly public-spirited. I don’t want to leave that as the final impression. All writers 
are vain, selfish, and lazy, and at the very bottom of their motives there lies a mystery. 
Writing a book is a horrible, exhausting struggle, like a long bout of some painful illness. 
One would never undertake such a thing if one were not driven on by some demon whom 
one can neither resist nor understand. For all one knows that demon is simply the same 
instinct that makes a baby squall for attention. And yet it is also true that one can write 
nothing readable unless one constantly struggles to efface one's own personality. Good 
prose is like a windowpane. I cannot say with certainty which of my motives are the 
strongest, but I know which of them deserve to be followed. And looking back through 
my work, I see that it is invariably where I lacked a political purpose that I wrote lifeless 
books and was betrayed into purple passages, sentences without meaning, decorative 
adjectives and humbug generally. 


Notes on Nationalism 

May, 1945 

Somewhere or other Byron makes use of the French word longeur, and remarks in 
passing that though in England we happen not to have the word, we have the thing in 
considerable profusion. In the same way, there is a habit of mind which is now so 
widespread that it affects our thinking on nearly every subject, but which has not yet been 
given a name. As the nearest existing equivalent I have chosen the word "nationalism", 
but it will be seen in a moment that I am not using it in quite the ordinary sense, if only 
because the emotion I am speaking about does not always attach itself to what is called a 
nation — that is, a single race or a geographical area. It can attach itself to a church or a 
class, or it may work in a merely negative sense, against something or other and without 
the need for any positive object of loyalty. 

By "nationalism" I mean first of all the habit of assuming that human beings can be 
classified like insects and that whole blocks of millions or tens of millions of people can 
be confidently labelled "good" or "bad." But secondly — and this is much more important 
— I mean the habit of identifying oneself with a single nation or other unit, placing it 
beyond good and evil and recognizing no other duty than that of advancing its interests. 
Nationalism is not to be confused with patriotism. Both words are normally used in so 
vague a way that any definition is liable to be challenged, but one must draw a distinction 
between them, since two different and even opposing ideas are involved. By "patriotism" 

I mean devotion to a particular place and a particular way of life, which one believes to 
be the best in the world but has no wish to force on other people. Patriotism is of its 
nature defensive, both militarily and culturally. Nationalism, on the other hand, is 
inseperable from the desire for power. The abiding purpose of every nationalist is to 


secure more power and more prestige, not for himself but for the nation or other unit in 
which he has chosen to sink his own individuality. 

So long as it is applied merely to the more notorious and identifiable nationalist 
movements in Germany, Japan, and other countries, all this is obvious enough. 
Confronted with a phenomenon like Nazism, which we can observe from the outside, 
nearly all of us would say much the same things about it. But here I must repeat what I 
said above, that I am only using the word "nationalism" for lack of a better. Nationalism, 
in the extended sense in which I am using the word, includes such movments and 
tendencies as Communism, political Catholocism, Zionism, Antisemitism, Trotskyism 
and Pacifism. It does not necessarily mean loyalty to a government or a country, still less 
to one's own country, and it is not even strictly necessary that the units in which it deals 
should actually exist. To name a few obvious examples, Jewry, Islam, Christendom, the 
Proletariat and the White Race are all of them objects of passionate nationalistic feeling: 
but their existence can be seriously questioned, and there is no definition of any one of 
them that would be universally accepted. 

It is also worth emphasizing once again that nationalist feeling can be purely negative. 
There are, for example, Trotskyists who have become simply enemies of the USSR 
without developing a corresponding loyalty to any other unit. When one grasps the 
implications of this, the nature of what I mean by nationalism becomes a good deal 
clearer. A nationalist is one who thinks solely, or mainly, in terms of competitive 
prestige. He may be a positive or a negative nationalist — that is, he may use his mental 
energy either in boosting or in denigrating — but at any rate his thoughts always turn on 
victories, defeats, triumphs and humiliations. He sees history, especially contemporary 
history, as the endless rise and decline of great power units, and every event that happens 
seems to him a demonstration that his own side is on the upgrade and some hated rival is 
on the downgrade. But finally, it is important not to confuse nationalism with mere 
worship of success. The nationalist does not go on the principle of simply ganging up 
with the strongest side. On the contrary, having picked his side, he persuades himself that 
it is the strongest, and is able to stick to his belief even when the facts are 
overwhelmingly against him. Nationalism is power-hunger tempered by self-deception. 
Every nationalist is capable of the most flagrant dishonesty, but he is also — since he is 
conscious of serving something bigger than himself — unshakeably certain of being in the 
right. 

Now that I have given this lengthy definition, I think it will be admitted that the habit of 
mind I am talking about is widespread among the English intelligentsia, and more 
widespread there than among the mass of the people. For those who feel deeply about 
contemporary politics, certain topics have become so infected by considerations of 
prestige that a genuinely rational approach to them is almost impossible. Out of the 
hundreds of examples that one might choose, take this question: Which of the three great 
allies, the USSR, Britain and the USA, has contributed most to the defeat of Germany? In 
theory, it should be possible to give a reasoned and perhaps even a conclusive answer to 
this question. In practice, however, the necessary calculations cannot be made, because 
anyone likely to bother his head about such a question would inevitably see it in terms of 



competitive prestige. He would therefore start by deciding in favour of Russia, Britain or 
America as the case might be, and only after this would begin searching for arguments 
that seemd to support his case. And there are whole strings of kindred questions to which 
you can only get an honest answer from someone who is indifferent to the whole subject 
involved, and whose opinion on it is probably worthless in any case. Hence, partly, the 
remarkable failure in our time of political and military prediction. It is curious to reflect 
that out of al the "experts" of all the schools, there was not a single one who was able to 
foresee so likely an event as the Russo-German Pact of 1939. And when news of the Pact 
broke, the most wildly divergent explanations were of it were given, and predictions were 
made which were falsified almost immediately, being based in nearly every case not on a 
study of probabilities but on a desire to make the USSR seem good or bad, strong or 
weak. Political or military commentators, like astrologers, can survive almost any 
mistake, because their more devoted followers do not look to them for an appraisal of the 
facts but for the stimulation of nationalistic loyalties. And aesthetic judgements, 
especially literary judgements, are often corrupted in the same way as political ones. It 
would be difficult for an Indian Nationalist to enjoy reading Kipling or for a Conservative 
to see merit in Mayakovsky, and there is always a temptation to claim that any book 
whose tendency one disagrees with must be a bad book from a literary point of view. 
People of strongly nationalistic outlook often perform this sleight of hand without being 
conscious of dishonesty. 

In England, if one simply considers the number of people involved, it is probable that the 
dominant form of nationalism is old-fashioned British jingoism. It is certain that this is 
still widespread, and much more so than most observers would have believed a dozen 
years ago. However, in this essay I am concerned chiefly with the reactions of the 
intelligentsia, among whom jingoism and even patriotism of the old kind are almost dead, 
though they now seem to be reviving among a minority. Among the intelligentsia, it 
hardly needs saying that the dominant form of nationalism is Communism — using this 
word in a very loose sense, to include not merely Communist Party members, but "fellow 
travellers" and russophiles generally. A Communist, for my purpose here, is one who 
looks upon the USSR as his Fatherland and feels it his duty t justify Russian policy and 
advance Russian interests at all costs. Obviously such people abound in England today, 
and their direct and indirect influence is very great. But many other forms of nationalism 
also flourish, and it is by noticing the points of resemblance between different and even 
seemingly opposed currents of thought that one can best get the matter into perspective. 

Ten or twenty years ago, the form of nationalism most closely corresponding to 
Communism today was political Catholicism. Its most outstanding exponent — though he 
was perhaps an extreme case rather than a typical one — was G.K. Chesterton. Chesterton 
was a writer of considerable talent who whose to suppress both his sensibilities and his 
intellectual honesty in the cause of Roman Catholic propaganda. During the last twenty 
years or so of his life, his entire output was in reality an endless repetition of the same 
thing, under its laboured cleverness as simple and boring as "Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." Every book that he wrote, every scrap of dialogue, had to demonstrate 
beyond the possibility of mistake the superiority of the Catholic over the Protestan or the 
pagan. But Chesterton was not content to think of this superiority as merely intellectual 



or spiritual: it had to be translated into terms of national prestige and military power, 
which entailed an ignorant idealisation of the Latin countries, especially France. 
Chesterton had not lived long in France, and his picture of it — as a land of Catholic 
peasants incessantly singing the Marseillaise over glasses of red wine — had about as 
much relation to reality as Chu Chin Chow has to everyday life in Baghdad. And with 
this went not only an enormous overstimation of French military power (both before and 
after 1914-18 he maintained that France, by itself, was stronger than Germany), but a 
silly and vulgar glorification of the actual process of war. Chesterton's battle poems, such 
as "Lepanto" or "The Ballad of Saint Barbara", make "The Charge of the Light Brigade" 
read like a pacifist tract: they are perhaps the most tawdry bits of bombast to be found in 
our language. The interesting thing is that had the romantic rubbish which he habitually 
wrote about France and the French army been written by somebody else about Britain 
and the British army, he would have been the first to jeer. In home politics he was a Little 
Englander, a true hater of jingoism and imperialism, and according to his lights a true 
friend of democracy. Yet when he looked outwards into the international field, he could 
forsake his principles without even noticing he was doing so. Thus, his almost mystical 
belief in the virtues of democracy did not prevent him from admiring Mussolini. 
Mussolini had destroyed the representative government and the freedom of the press for 
which Chesterton had struggled so hard at home, but Mussolini was an Italian and had 
made Italy strong, and that settled the matter. Nor did Chesterton ever find a word to say 
about imperialsm and the conquest of coloured races when they were practised by Italians 
or Frenchmen. His hold on reality, his literary taste, and even to some extent his moral 
sense, were dislocated as soon as his nationalistic loyalties were involved. 

Obviously there are considerable resemblances between political Catholicism, as 
exemplified by Chesterton, and Communism. So there are between either of these and for 
instance Scottish nationalism, Zionism, Antisemitism or Trotskyism. It would be an 
oversimplification to say that all forms of nationalism are the same, even in their mental 
atmosphere, but there are certain rules that hold good in all cases. The following are the 
principal characteristics of nationalist thought: 

OBSESSION. As nearly as possible, no nationalist ever thinks, talks, or writes about 
anything except the superiority of his own power unit. It is difficult if not impossible for 
any nationalist to conceal his allegiance. The smallest slur upon his own unit, or any 
implied praise of a rival organization, fills him with uneasiness which he can relieve only 
by making some sharp retort. If the chosen unit is an actual country, such as Ireland or 
India, he will generally claim superiority for it not only in military power and political 
virtue, but in art, literature, sport, structure of the language, the physical beauty of the 
inhabitants, and perhaps even in climate, scenery and cooking. He will show great 
sensitiveness about such things as the correct display of flags, relative size of headlines 
and the order in which different countries are named. Nomenclature plays a very 
important part in nationalist thought. Countries which have won their independence or 
gone through a nationalist revolution usually change their names, and any country or 
other unit round which strong feelings revolve is likely to have several names, each of 
them carrying a different implication. The two sides of the Spanish Civil War had 
between them nine or ten names expressing different degrees of love and hatred. Some of 



these names (e.g. "Patriots" for Franco-supporters, or "Loyalists" for Government- 
supporters) were frankly question-begging, and there was no single one of the which the 
two rival factions could have agreed to use. 

INSTABILITY The intensity with which they are held does not prevent nationalist 
loyalties from being transferable. To begin with, as I have pointed out already, they can 
be and often are fastened up on some foreign country. One quite commonly finds that 
great national leaders, or the founders of nationalist movements, do not even belong to 
the country they have glorified. Sometimes they are outright foreigners, or more often 
they come from peripheral areas where nationality is doubtful. Examples are Stalin, 
Hitler, Napoleon, de Valera, Disraeli, Poincare, Beaverbrook. The Pan-German 
movement was in part the creation of an Englishman, Houston Chamberlain. For the past 
fifty or a hundred years, transferred nationalism has been a common phenomenon among 
literary intellectuals. With Lafcadio Hearne the transference was to Japan, with Carlyle 
and many others of his time to Germany, and in our own age it is usually to Russia. But 
the peculiarly interesting fact is that re-transference is also possible. A country or other 
unit which has been worshipped for years may suddenly become detestable, ans some 
other object of affection may take its place with almost no interval. In the first version of 
H.G. Wells's Outline of History, and others of his writings about that time, one finds the 
United States praised almost as extravagantly as Russia is praised by Communists today: 
yet within a few years this uncritical admiration had turned into hostility. The bgoted 
Communist who changes in a space of weeks, or even days, into an equally bigoted 
Trotskyist is a common spectacle. In continental Europe Fascist movements were largely 
recruited from among Communists, and the opposite process may well happen within the 
next few years. What remains constant in the nationalist is his state of mind: the object of 
his feelings is changeable, and may be imaginary. 

But for an intellectual, transference has an important function which I have already 
mentioned shortly in connection with Chesterton. It makes it possible for him to be much 
more nationalistic — more vulgar, more silly, more malignant, more dishonest — that he 
could ever be on behalf of his native country, or any unit of which he had real 
knowledge. When one sees the slavish or boastful rubbish that is written about Stalin, the 
Red Army, etc. by fairly intelligent and sensitive people, one realizes that this is only 
possible because some kind of dislocation has taken place. In societies such as ours, it is 
unusual for anyone describable as an intellectual to feel a very deep attachment to his 
own country. Public opinion — that is , the section of public opinion of which he as an 
intellectual is aware — will not allow him to do so. Most of the people surrounding him 
are sceptical and disaffected, and he may adopt the same attitude from imitativeness or 
sheer cowardice: in that case he will have abandoned the form of nationalism that lies 
nearest to hand without getting any closer to a genuinely internationalist outlook. He still 
feels the need for a Fatherland, and it is natural to look for one somewhere abroad. 

Having found it, he can wallow unrestrainedly in exactly those emotions from which he 
believes that he has emancipated himself. God, the King, the Empire, the Union Jack — 
all the overthrown idols can reappear under different names, and because they are not 
recognized for what they are they can be worshipped with a good conscience. Transferred 



nationalism, like the use of scapegoats, is a way of attaining salvation without altering 
one's conduct. 

INDIFFERENCE TO REALITY. All nationalists have the power of not seeing 
resemblances between similar sets of facts. A British Tory will defend self-determination 
in Europe and oppose it in India with no feeling of inconsistency. Actions are held to be 
good or bad, not on their own merits, but according to who does them, and there is almost 
no kind of outrage — torture, the use of hostages, forced labour, mass deportations, 
imprisonment without trial, forgery, assassination, the bombing of civilians — which does 
not change its moral colour when it is committed by "our" side. The Liberal News 
Chronicle published, as an example of shocking barbarity, photographs of Russians 
hanged by the Germans, and then a year or two later published with warm approval 
almost exactly similar photographs of Germans hanged by the Russians. It is the same 
with historical events. History is thought of largely in nationalist terms, and such things 
as the Inquisition, the tortures of the Star Chamber, the exploits of the English buccaneers 
(Sir Francis Drake, for instance, who was given to sinking Spanish prisoners alive), the 
Reign of Terror, the heroes of the Mutiny blowing hundreds of Indians from the guns, or 
Cromwell's soldiers slashing Irishwomen's faces with razors, become morally neutral or 
even meritorious when it is felt that they were done in the "right" cause. If one looks back 
over the past quarter of a century, one finds that there was hardly a single year when 
atrocity stories were not being reported from some part of the world; and yet in not one 
single case were these atrocities — in Spain, Russia, China, Hungary, Mexico, Amritsar, 
Smyrna — believed in and disapproved of by the English intelligentsia as a whole. 
Whether such deeds were reprehensible, or even whether they happened, was always 
decided according to political predilection. 

The nationalist not only does not disapprove of atrocities committed by his own side, but 
he has a remarkable capacity for not even hearing about them. For quite six years the 
English admirers of Hitler contrived not to learn of the existence of Dachau and 
Buchenwald. And those who are loudest in denouncing the German concentration camps 
are often quite unaware, or only very dimly aware, that there are also concentration 
camps in Russia. Huge events like the Ukraine famine of 1933, involving the deaths of 
millions of people, have actually escaped the attention of the majority of English 
russophiles. Many English people have heard almost nothing about the extermination of 
German and Polish Jews during the present war. Their own antisemitism has caused this 
vast crime to bounce off their consciousness. In nationalist thought there are facts which 
are both true and untrue, known and unknown. A known fact may be so unbearable that it 
is habitually pushed aside and not allowed to enter into logical processes, or on the other 
hand it may enter into every calculation and yet never be admitted as a fact, even in one's 
own mind. 

Every nationalist is haunted by the belief that the past can be altered. He spends part of 
his time in a fantasy world in which things happen as they should — in which, for 
example, the Spanish Armada was a success or the Russian Revolution was crushed in 
1918 — and he will transfer fragments of this world to the history books whenever 
possible. Much of the propagandist writing of our time amounts to plain forgery. Material 



facts are suppressed, dates altered, quotations removed from their context and doctored so 
as to change their meaning. Events which it is felt ought not to have happened are left 
unmentioned and ultimately denied. In 1927 Chiang Kai Shek boiled hundreds of 
Communists alive, and yet within ten years he had become one of the heroes of the Left. 
The re-alignment of world politics had brought him into the anti-Fascist camp, and so it 
was felt that the boiling of the Communists "didn’t count", or perhaps had not happened. 
The primary aim of progaganda is, of course, to influence contemporary opinion, but 
those who rewrite history do probably believe with part of their minds that they are 
actually thrusting facts into the past. When one considers the elaborate forgeries that have 
been committed in order to show that Trotsky did not play a valuable part in the Russian 
civil war, it is difficult to feel that the people responsible are merely lying. More probably 
they feel that their own version was what happened in the sight of God, and that one is 
justified in rearranging the records accordingly. 

Indifference to objective truth is encouraged by the sealing-off of one part of the world 
from another, which makes it harder and harder to discover what is actually happening. 
There can often be a genuine doubt about the most enormous events. For example, it is 
impossible to calculate within millions, perhaps even tens of millions, the number of 
deaths caused by the present war. The calamities that are constantly being reported — 
battles, massacres, famines, revolutions — tend to inspire in the average person a feeling 
of unreality. One has no way of verifying the facts, one is not even fully certain that they 
have happened, and one is always presented with totally different interpretations from 
different sources. What were the rights and wrongs of the Warsaw rising of August 1944? 
Is it true about the German gas ovens in Poland? Who was really to blame for the Bengal 
famine? Probably the truth is discoverable, but the facts will be so dishonestly set forth in 
almost any newspaper that the ordinaiy reader can be forgiven either for swallowing lies 
or failing to form an opinion. The general uncertainty as to what is really happening 
makes it easier to cling to lunatic beliefs. Since nothing is ever quite proved or disproved, 
the most unmistakable fact can be impudently denied. Moreover, although endlessly 
brooding on power, victory, defeat, revenge, the nationalist is often somewhat 
uninterested in what happens in the real world. What he wants is to feel that his own unit 
is getting the better of some other unit, and he can more easily do this by scoring off an 
adversary than by examining the facts to see whether they support him. All nationalist 
controversy is at the debating-society level. It is always entirely inconclusive, since each 
contestant invariably believes himself to have won the victory. Some nationalists are not 
far from schizophrenia, living quite happily amid dreams of power and conquest which 
have no connection with the physical world. 

I have examined as best as I can the mental habits which are common to all forms of 
nationalism. The next thing is to classify those forms, but obviously this cannot be done 
comprehensively. Nationalism is an enormous subject. The world is tormented by 
innumerable delusions and hatreds which cut across one another in an extremely complex 
way, and some of the most sinister of them have not yet impinged on the European 
consciousness. In this essay I am concerned with nationalism as it occurs among the 
English intelligentsia. In them, much more than in ordinary English people, it is unmixed 
with patriotism and therefore can be studied pure. Below are listed the varieties of 



nationalism now flourishing among English intellectuals, with such comments as seem to 
be needed. It is convenient to use three headings, Positive, Transferred, and Negative, 
though some varieties will fit into more than one category. 

POSITIVE NATIONALISM 

1. NEO-TORYISM. Exemplified by such people as Lord Elton, A.P. Herbert, G.M. 
Young, Professor Pickthorn, by the literature of the Tory Reform Committee, and by such 
magazines as the New English Review and the Nineteenth Century and After. The real 
motive force of neo-Toryism, giving it its nationalistic character and differentiating it 
from ordinary Conservatism, is the desire not to recognize that British power and 
influence have declined. Even those who are realistic enough to see that Britain's military 
position is not what it was, tend to claim that "English ideas" (usually left undefined) 
must dominate the world. All neo-Tories are anti-Russian, but sometimes the main 
emphasis is anti-American. The significant thing is that this school of thought seems to 
be gaining ground among youngish intellectuals, sometimes ex-Communists, who have 
passed throught the usual process of disillusionment and become disillusioned with that. 
The anglophobe who suddenly becomes violently pro-British is a fairly common figure. 
Writers who illustrate this tendency are F.A. Voigt, Malcolm Muggeridge, Evelyn 
Waugh, Hugh Kingsmill, and a psychologically similar development can be observed in 
T.S. Eliot, Wyndham Lewis, and various of their followers. 

2. CELTIC NATIONALISM. Welsh, Irish and Scottish nationalism have points of 
difference but are alike in their anti-English orientation. Members of all three movements 
have opposed the war while continuing to describe themselves as pro-Russian, and the 
lunatic fringe has even contrived to be simultaneously pro-Russian and pro-Nazi. But 
Celtic nationalism is not the same thing as anglophobia. Its motive force is a belief in the 
past and future greatness of the Celtic peoples, and it has a strong tinge of racialism. The 
Celt is supposed to be spiritually superior to the Saxon — simpler, more creative, less 
vulgar, less snobbish, etc. — but the usual power hunger is there under the surface. One 
symptom of it is the delusion that Eire, Scotland or even Wales could preserve its 
independence unaided and owes nothing to British protection. Among writers, good 
examples of this school of thought are Hugh MacDiarmid and Sean O'Casey. No modern 
Irish writer, even of the stature of Yeats or Joyce, is completely free from traces of 
nationalism 

3. ZIONISM. This has the unusual characteristics of a nationalist movement, but the 
American variant of it seems to be more violent and malignant than the British. I classify 
it under Direct and not Transferred nationalism because it flourishes almost exclusively 
among the Jews themselves. In England, for several rather incongrous reasons, the 
intelligentsia are mostly pro-Jew on the Palestine issue, but they do not feel strongly 
about it. All English people of goodwill are also pro-Jew in the sense of disapproving of 
Nazi persecution. But any actual nationalistic loyalty, or belief in the innate superiority of 
Jews, is hardly to be foung among Gentiles. 

TRANSFERRED NATIONALISM 

1. COMMUNISM 



2. POLITICAL CATHOLOCISM 


3. COLOUR FEELING. The old-style contemptuous attitude towards "natives" has 
been much weakened in England, and various pseudo-scientific theories emphasizing the 
superiority of the white race have been abandoned. Among the intelligentsia, colour 
feeling only occurs in the transposed form, that is, as a belief in the innate superiority of 
the coloured races. This is now increasingly common among English intellectuals, 
probably resulting more often from masochism and sexual frustration than from contact 
with the Oriental and Negro nationalist movements. Even among those who do not feel 
strongly on the colour question, snobbery and imitation have a powerful influence. 
Almost any English intellectual would be scandalized by the claim that the white races 
are superior to the coloured, whereas the opposite claim would seem to him 
unexceptionable even if he disagreed with it. Nationalistic attachment to the coloured 
races is usually mixed up with the belief that their sex lives are superior, and there is a 
large underground mythology about the sexual prowess of Negroes. 

4. CLASS FEELING. Among upper-class and middle-class intellectuals, only in the 
transposed form — i.e. as a belief in the superiority of the proletariat. Here again, inside 
the intelligentsia, the pressure of public opinion is overwhelming. Nationalistic loyalty 
towards the proletariat, and most vicious theoretical hatred of the bourgeoise, can and 
often do co-exist with ordinary snobbishness in everyday life. 

5. PACIFISM The majority of pacifists either belong to obscure religious sects or are 
simply humanitarians who object to the taking of life and prefer not to follow their 
thoughts beyond that point. But there is a minority of intellectual pacifists whose real 
though unadmitted motive appears to be hatred of western democracy and admiration of 
totalitarianism. Pacifist propaganda usually boils down to saying that one side is as bad as 
the other, but if one looks closely at the writings of younger intellectual pacifists, one 
finds that they do not by any means express impartial disapproval but are directed almost 
entirely against Britain and the United States. Moreover they do not as a rule condemn 
violence as such, but only violence used in defense of western countries. The Russians, 
unlike the British, are not blamed for defending themselves by warlike means, and indeed 
all pacifist propaganda of this type avoids mention of Russia or China. It is not claimed, 
again, that the Indians should abjure violence in their struggle against the British. Pacifist 
literature abounds with equivocal remarks which, if they mean anything, appear to mean 
that statesmen of the type of Hitler are preferable to those of the type of Churchill, and 
that violence is perhaps excusable if it is violent enough. After the fall of France, the 
French pacifists, faced by a real choice which their English colleagues have not had to 
make, mostly went over to the Nazis, and in England there appears to have been some 
small overlap of membership between the Peace Pledge Union and the Blackshirts. 
Pacifist writers have written in praise of Carlyle, one of the intellectual fathers of 
Fascism. All in all it is difficult not to feel that pacifism, as it appears among a section of 
the intelligentsia, is secretly inspired by an admiration for power and successful cruelty. 
The mistake was made of pinning this emotion to Hitler, but it could easily be 
retransfered. 



NEGATIVE NATIONALISM 

1. ANGLOPHOBIA. Within the intelligentsia, a derisive and mildly hostile attitude 
towards Britain is more or less compulsory, but it is an unfaked emotion in many cases. 
During the war it was manifested in the defeatism of the intelligentsia, which persisted 
long after it had become clear that the Axis powers could not win. Many people were 
undisguisedly pleased when Singapore fell ore when the British were driven out of 
Greece, and there was a remarkable unwillingness to believe in good news, e.g. el 
Alamein, or the number of German planes shot down in the Battle of Britain. English 
left-wing intellectuals did not, of course, actually want the Germans or Japanese to win 
the war, but many of them could not help getting a certain kick out of seeing their own 
country humiliated, and wanted to feel that the final victory would be due to Russia, or 
perhaps America, and not to Britain. In foreign politics many intellectuals follow the 
principle that any faction backed by Britain must be in the wrong. As a result, 
"enlightened" opinion is quite largely a mirror-image of Conservative policy. 
Anglophobia is always liable to reversal, hence that fairly common spectacle, the pacifist 
of one war who is a bellicist in the next. 

2. ANTISEMITISM There is little evidence about this at present, because the Nazi 
persecutions have made it necessary for any thinking person to side with the Jews against 
their oppressors. Anyone educated enough to have heard the word "antisemitism" claims 
as a matter of course to be free of it, and anti-Jewish remarks are carefully eliminated 
from all classes of literature. Actually antisemitism appears to be widespread, even 
among intellectuals, and the general conspiracy of silence probably helps exacerbate it. 
People of Left opinions are not immune to it, and their attitude is sometimes affected by 
the fact that Trotskyists and Anarchists tend to be Jews. But antisemitism comes more 
naturally to people of Conservative tendency, who suspect Jews of weakening national 
morale and diluting the national culture. Neo-Tories and political Catholics are always 
liable to succumb to antisemitism, at least intermittently. 

3. TROTSKYISM This word is used so loosely as to include Anarchists, democratic 
Socialists and even Liberals. I use it here to mean a doctrinaire Marxist whose main 
motive is hostility to the Stalin regime. Trotskyism can be better studied in obscure 
pamphlets or in papers like the Socialist Appeal than in the works of Trotsky himself, 
who was by no means a man of one idea. Although in some places, for instance in the 
United States, Trotskyism is able to attract a fairly large number of adherents and develop 
into an organized movement with a petty fuerher of its own, its inspiration is essentially 
negative. The Trotskyist is against Stalin just as the Communist is for him, and, like the 
majority of Communists, he wants not so much to alter the external world as to feel that 
the battle for prestige is going in his own favour. In each case there is the same obsessive 
fixation on a single subject, the same inability to form a genuinely rational opinion based 
on probabilities. The fact that Trotskyists are everywhere a persecuted minority, and that 
the accusation usually made against them, i.e. of collaborating with the fascists, is 
obviously false, creates an impression that Trotskyism is intellectually and morally 
superior to Communism; but it is doubtful whether there is much difference. The most 
typical Trotskyists, in any case, are ex-Communists, and no one arrives at Trotskyism 
except via one of the left-wing movements. No Communist, unless tethered to his party 



by years of habit, is secure against a sudden lapse into Trotskyism. The opposite process 
does not seem to happen equally often, though there is no clear reason why it should not. 


In the classification I have attempted above, it will seem that I have often exaggerated, 
oversimplified, made unwarranted assumptions and have left out of account the existence 
of ordinarily decent motives. This was inevitable, because in this essay I am trying to 
isolate and identify tendencies which exist in all our minds and pervert our thinking, 
without necessarily occurring in a pure state or operating continuously. It is important at 
this point to correct the over-simplified picture which I have been obliged to make. To 
begin with, one has no right to assume that everyone, or even every intellectual, is 
infected by nationalism. Secondly, nationalism can be intermittent and limited. An 
intelligent man may half-succumb to a belief which he knows to be absurd, and he may 
keep it out of his mind for long periods, only reverting to it in moments of anger or 
sentimentality, or when he is certain that no important issues are involved. Thirdly, a 
nationalistic creed may be adopted in good faith from non-nationalistic motives. 

Fourthly, several kinds of nationalism, even kinds that cancel out, can co-exist in the 
same person. 

All the way through I have said, "the nationalist does this" or "the nationalist does that", 
using for purposes of illustration the extreme, barely sane type of nationalist who has no 
neutral areas in his mind and no interest in anything except the struggle for power. 
Actually such people are fairly common, but they are not worth the powder and shot. In 
real life Lord Elton, D.N. Pritt, Lady Houston, Ezra Pound, Lord Vanisttart, Father 
Coughlin and all the rest of their dreary tribe have to be fought against, but their 
intellectual deficiencies hardly need pointing out. Monomania is not interesting, and the 
fact that no nationalist of the more bigoted kind can write a book which still seems worth 
reading after a lapse of years has a certain deodorizing effect. But when one has admitted 
that nationalism has not triumphed everywhere, that there are still peoples whose 
judgements are not at the mercy of their desires, the fact does remain that the pressing 
problems — India, Poland, Palestine, the Spanish civil war, the Moscow trials, the 
American Negroes, the Russo-German Pact or what have you — cannot be, or at least 
never are, discussed upon a reasonable level. The Eltons and Pritts and Coughlins, each 
of them simply an enormous mouth bellowing the same lie over and over again, are 
obviously extreme cases, but we deceive ourselves if we do not realize that we can all 
resemble them in unguarded moments. Let a certain note be struck, let this or that corn be 
trodden on — and it may be corn whose very existence has been unsuspected hitherto — 
and the most fair-minded and sweet-tempered person may suddenly be transformed into a 
vicious partisan, anxious only to "score" over his adversary and indifferent as to how 
many lies he tells or how many logical errors he commits in doing so. When Lloyd 
George, who was an opponent of the Boer War, announced in the House of Commons 
that the British communiques, if one added them together, claimed the killing of more 
Boers than the whole Boer nation contained, it is recorded that Arthur Balfour rose to his 
feet and shouted "Cad!" Very few people are proof against lapses of this type. The Negro 
snubbed by a white woman, the Englishman who hears England ignorantly criticized by 
an American, the Catholic apologist reminded of the Spanish Armada, will all react in 



much the same way. One prod to the nerve of nationalism, and the intellectual decencies 
can vanish, the past can be altered, and the plainest facts can be denied. 

If one harbours anywhere in one's mind a nationalistic loyalty or hatred, certain facts, 
although in a sense known to be true, are inadmissible. Here are just a few examples. I 
list below five types of nationalist, and against each I append a fact which it is impossible 
for that type of nationalist to accept, even in his secret thoughts: 

BRITISH TORY : Britian will come out of this war with reduced power and prestige. 
COMMUNIST. If she had not been aided by Britain and America, Russia would have 
been defeated by Germany. 

IRISH NATIONALIST. Eire can only remain independent because of British protection. 
TROTSKYIST. The Stalin regime is accepted by the Russian masses. 

PACIFIST. Those who "abjure" violence can only do so because others are committing 
violence on their behalf. 

All of these facts are grossly obvious if one's emotions do not happen to be involved: but 
to the kind of person named in each case they are also intolerable, and so they have to be 
denied, and false theories constructed upon their denial. I come back to the astonishing 
failure of military prediction in the present war. It is, I think, true to say that the 
intelligentsia have been more wrong about the progress of the war than the common 
people, and that they were more swayed by partisan feelings. The average intellectual of 
the Left believed, for instance, that the war was lost in 1940, that the Germans were 
bound to overrun Egypt in 1942, that the Japanese would never be driven out of the lands 
they had conquered, and that the Anglo-American bombing offensive was making no 
impression on Germany. He could believe these things because his hatred for the British 
ruling class forbade him to admit that British plans could succeed. There is no limit to the 
follies that can be swallowed if one is under the influence of feelings of this kind. I have 
heard it confidently stated, for instance, that the American troops had been brought to 
Europe not to fight the Germans but to crush an English revolution. One has to belong to 
the intelligentsia to believe things like that: no ordinary man could be such a fool. When 
Hitler invaded Russia, the officials of the MOI issued "as background" a warning that 
Russia might be expected to collapse in six weeks. On the other hand the Communists 
regarded every phase of the war as a Russian victory, even when the Russians were 
driven back almost to the Caspian Sea and had lost several million prisoners. There is no 
need to multiply instances. The point is that as soon as fear, hatred, jealousy and power 
worship are involved, the sense of reality becomes unhinged. And, as I have pointed out 
already, the sense of right and wrong becomes unhinged also. There is no crime, 
absolutely none, that cannot be condoned when "our" side commits it. Even if one does 
not deny that the crime has happened, even if one knows that it is exactly the same crime 
as one has condemned in some other case, even if one admits in an intellectual sense that 
it is unjustified — still one cannot feel that it is wrong. Loyalty is involved, and so pity 
ceases to function. 

The reason for the rise and spread of nationalism is far too big a question to be raised 
here. It is enough to say that, in the forms in which it appears among English 
intellectuals, it is a distorted reflection of the frightful battles actually happening in the 



external world, and that its worst follies have been made possible by the breakdown of 
patriotism and religious belief. If one follows up this train of thought, one is in danger of 
being led into a species of Conservatism, or into political quietism. It can be plausibly 
argued, for instance — it is even possibly true — that patriotism is an inocculation against 
nationalism, that monarchy is a guard against dictatorship, and that organized religion is a 
guard against superstition. Or again, it can be argued that no unbiased outlook is possible, 
that all creeds and causes involve the same lies, follies, and barbarities; and this is often 
advanced as a reason for keeping out of politics altogether. I do not accept this argument, 
if only because in the modem world no one describable as an intellectual can keep out of 
politics in the sense of not caring about them. I think one must engage in politics — using 
the word in a wide sense — and that one must have preferences: that is, one must 
recognize that some causes are objectively better than others, even if they are advanced 
by equally bad means. As for the nationalistic loves and hatreds that I have spoken of, 
they are part of the make-up of most of us, whether we like it or not. Whether it is 
possible to get rid of them I do not know, but I do believe that it is possible to struggle 
against them, and that this is essentially a moral effort. It is a question first of all of 
discovering what one really is, what one's own feelings really are, and then of making 
allowance for the inevitable bias. If you hate and fear Russia, if you are jealous of the 
wealth and power of America, if you despise Jews, if you have a sentiment of inferiority 
towards the British ruling class, you cannot get rid of those feelings simply by taking 
thought. But you can at least recognize that you have them, and prevent them from 
contaminating your mental processes. The emotional urges which are inescapable, and 
are perhaps even necessary to political action, should be able to exist side by side with an 
acceptance of reality. But this, I repeat, needs a moral effort, and contemporary English 
literature, so far as it is alive at all to the major issues of our time, shows how few of us 
are prepared to make it. 


The Prevention of Literature 

1946 

About a year ago I attended a meeting of the P.E.N. Club, the occasion being the 
tercentenary of Milton's Aeropagitica — a pamphlet, it may be remembered, in defense of 
freedom of the press. Milton's famous phrase about the sin of "killing" a book was printed 
on the leaflets advertising the meeting which had been circulated beforehand. 

There were four speakers on the platform. One of them delivered a speech which did deal 
with the freedom of the press, but only in relation to India; another said, hesitantly, and in 
very general terms, that liberty was a good thing; a third delivered an attack on the laws 
relating to obscenity in literature. The fourth devoted most of his speech to a defense of 
the Russian purges. Of the speeches from the body of the hall, some reverted to the 
question of obscenity and the laws that deal with it, others were simply eulogies of Soviet 
Russia. Moral liberty — the liberty to discuss sex questions frankly in print — seemed to 


be generally approved, but political liberty was not mentioned. Out of this concourse of 
several hundred people, perhaps half of whom were directly connected with the writing 
trade, there was not a single one who could point out that freedom of the press, if it 
means anything at all, means the freedom to criticize and oppose. Significantly, no 
speaker quoted from the pamphlet which was ostensibly being commemorated. Nor was 
there any mention of the various books which have been "killed" in England and the 
United States during the war. In its net effect the meeting was a demonstration in favor of 
censorship. 

There was nothing particularly surprising in this. In our age, the idea of intellectual 
liberty is under attack from two directions. On the one side are its theoretical enemies, the 
apologists of totalitarianism, and on the other its immediate, practical enemies, monopoly 
and bureaucracy. Any writer or journalist who wants to retain his integrity finds himself 
thwarted by the general drift of society rather than by active persecution. The sort of 
things that are working against him are the concentration of the press in the hands of a 
few rich men, the grip of monopoly on radio and the films, the unwillingness of the 
public to spend money on books, making it necessary for nearly every writer to earn part 
of his living by hackwork, the encroachment of official bodies like the M.O.I. and the 
British Council, which help the writer to keep alive but also waste his time and dictate his 
opinions, and the continuous war atmosphere of the past ten years, whose distorting 
effects no one has been able to escape. Everything in our age conspires to turn the writer, 
and every other kind of artist as well, into a minor official, working on themes handed 
down from above and never telling what seems to him the whole of the truth. But in 
struggling against this fate he gets no help from his own side; that is, there is no large 
body of opinion which will assure him that he's in the right. In the past, at any rate 
throughout the Protestant centuries, the idea of rebellion and the idea of intellectual 
integrity were mixed up. A heretic — political, moral, religious, or aesthetic — was one 
who refused to outrage his own conscience. His outlook was summed up in the words of 
the Revivalist hymn: 

Dare to be a Daniel 
Dare to stand alone 
Dare to have a purpose firm 
Dare to make it known 

To bring this hymn up to date one would have to add a "Don't" at the beginning of each 
line. For it is the peculiarity of our age that the rebels against the existing order, at any 
rate the most numerous and characteristic of them, are also rebelling against the idea of 
individual integrity. "Daring to stand alone" is ideologically criminal as well as 
practically dangerous. The independence of the writer and the artist is eaten away by 
vague economic forces, and at the same time it is undermined by those who should be its 
defenders. It is with the second process that I am concerned here. 

Freedom of thought and of the press are usually attacked by arguments which are not 
worth bothering about. Anyone who has experience of lecturing and debating knows 
them off backwards. Here I am not trying to deal with the familiar claim that freedom is 
an illusion, or with the claim that there is more freedom in totalitarian countries than in 



democratic ones, but with the much more tenable and dangerous proposition that freedom 
is undesirable and that intellectual honesty is a form of anti-social selfishness. Although 
other aspects of the question are usually in the foreground, the controversy over freedom 
of speech and of the press is at bottom a controversy of the desirability, or otherwise, of 
telling lies. What is really at issue is the right to report contemporary events truthfully, or 
as truthfully as is consistent with the ignorance, bias and self-deception from which every 
observer necessarily suffers. In saying this I may seem to be saying that straightforward 
"reportage" is the only branch of literature that matters: but I will try to show later that at 
every literary level, and probably in every one of the arts, the same issue arises in more or 
less subtilized forms. Meanwhile, it is necessary to strip away the irrelevancies in which 
this controversy is usually wrapped up. 

The enemies of intellectual liberty always try to present their case as a plea for discipline 
versus individualism. The issue truth-versus-untruth is as far as possible kept in the 
background. Although the point of emphasis may vary, the writer who refuses to sell his 
opinions is always branded as a mere egoist. He is accused, that is, of either wanting to 
shut himself up in an ivory tower, or of making an exhibitionist display of his own 
personality, or of resisting the inevitable current of history in an attempt to cling to 
unjustified privilege. The Catholic and the Communist are alike in assuming that an 
opponent cannot be both honest and intelligent. Each of them tacitly claims that "the 
truth" has already been revealed, and that the heretic, if he is not simply a fool, is secretly 
aware of "the truth" and merely resists it out of selfish motives. In Communist literature 
the attack on intellectual liberty is usually masked by oratory about "petty-bourgeois 
individualism," "the illusions of nineteenth-century liberalism," etc., and backed up by 
words of abuse such as "romantic" and "sentimental," which, since they do not have any 
agreed meaning, are difficult to answer. In this way the controversy is maneuvered away 
from its real issue. One can accept, and most enlightened people would accept, the 
Communist thesis that pure freedom will only exist in a classless society, and that one is 
most nearly free when one is working to bring such a society about. But slipped in with 
this is the quite unfounded claim that the Communist Party is itself aiming at the 
establishment of the classless society, and that in the U.S.S.R. this aim is actually on the 
way to being realized. If the first claim is allowed to entail the second, there is almost no 
assault on common sense and common decency that cannot be justified. But meanwhile, 
the real point has been dodged. Freedom of the intellect means the freedom to report what 
one has seen, heard, and felt, and not to be obliged to fabricate imaginary facts and 
feelings. The familiar tirades against "escapism" and "individualism," "romanticism," and 
so forth, are merely a forensic device, the aim of which is to make the perversion of 
history seem respectable. 

Fifteen years ago, when one defended the freedom of the intellect, one had to defend it 
against Conservatives, against Catholics, and to some extent — for they were not of great 
importance in England — against Fascists. Today one has to defend it against 
Communists and "fellow-travelers." One ought not to exaggerate the direct influence of 
the small English Communist Party, but there can be no question about the poisonous 
effect of the Russian mythos on English intellectual life. Because of it known facts are 
suppressed and distorted to such an extent as to make it doubtful whether a true history of 



our times can ever be written. Let me give just one instance out of the hundreds that 
could be cited. When Germany collapsed, it was found that very large numbers of Soviet 
Russians — mostly, no doubt, from non-political motives — had changed sides and were 
fighting for the Germans. Also, a small but not negligible portion of the Russian prisoners 
and displaced persons refused to go back to the U.S.S.R., and some of them, at least, 
were repatriated against their will. These facts, known to many journalists on the spot, 
went almost unmentioned in the British press, while at the same time Russophile 
publicists in England continued to justify the purges and deportations of 1936-38 by 
claiming that the U.S.S.R. "had no quislings." The fog of lies and misinformation that 
surrounds such subjects as the Ukraine famine, the Spanish civil war, Russian policy in 
Poland, and so forth, is not due entirely to conscious dishonesty, but any writer or 
journalist who is fully sympathetic for the U.S.S.R. — sympathetic, that is, in the way the 
Russians themselves would want him to be — does have to acquiesce in deliberate 
falsification on important issues. I have before me what must be a very rare pamphlet, 
written by Maxim Litvinoff in 1918 and outlining the recent events in the Russian 
Revolution. It makes no mention of Stalin, but gives high praise to Trotsky, and also to 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and others. What could be the attitude of even the most intellectually 
scrupulous Communist towards such a pamphlet? At best, the obscurantist attitude of 
saying that it is an undesirable document and better suppressed. And if for some reason it 
were decided to issue a garbled version of the pamphlet, denigrating Trotsky and 
inserting references to Stalin, no Communist who remained faithful to his party could 
protest. Forgeries almost as gross as this have been committed in recent years. But the 
significant thing is not that they happen, but that, even when they are known about, they 
provoke no reaction from the left-wing intelligentsia as a whole. The argument that to tell 
the truth would be "inopportune" or would "play into the hands of' somebody or other is 
felt to be unanswerable, and few people are bothered by the prospect of the lies which 
they condone getting out of the newspapers and into the history books. 

The organized lying practiced by totalitarian states is not, as is sometimes claimed, a 
temporary expedient of the same nature as military deception. It is something integral to 
totalitarianism, something that would still continue even if concentration camps and 
secret police forces had ceased to be necessary. Among intelligent Communists there is 
an underground legend to the effect that although the Russian government is obliged now 
to deal in lying propaganda, frame-up trials, and so forth, it is secretly recording the true 
facts and will publish them at some future time. We can, I believe, be quite certain that 
this is not the case, because the mentality implied by such an action is that of a liberal 
historian who believes that the past cannot be altered and that a correct knowledge of 
history is valuable as a matter of course. From the totalitarian point of view history is 
something to be created rather than learned. A totalitarian state is in effect a theocracy, 
and its ruling caste, in order to keep its position, has to be thought of as infallible. But 
since, in practice, no one is infallible, it is frequently necessary to rearrange past events in 
order to show that this or that mistake was not made, or that this or that imaginary 
triumph actually happened. Then again, every major change in policy demands a 
corresponding change of doctrine and a revelation of prominent historical figures. This 
kind of thing happens everywhere, but is clearly likelier to lead to outright falsification in 
societies where only one opinion is permissible at any given moment. Totalitarianism 



demands, in fact, the continuous alteration of the past, and in the long run probably 
demands a disbelief in the very existence of objective truth. The friends of totalitarianism 
in this country usually tend to argue that since absolute truth is not attainable, a big lie is 
no worse than a little lie. It is pointed out that all historical records are biased and 
inaccurate, or on the other hand, that modern physics has proven that what seems to us 
the real world is an illusion, so that to believe in the evidence of one's senses is simply 
vulgar philistinism. A totalitarian society which succeeded in perpetuating itself would 
probably set up a schizophrenic system of thought, in which the laws of common sense 
held good in everyday life and in certain exact sciences, but could be disregarded by the 
politician, the historian, and the sociologist. Already there are countless people who 
would think it scandalous to falsify a scientific textbook, but would see nothing wrong in 
falsifying an historical fact. It is at the point where literature and politics cross that 
totalitarianism exerts its greatest pressure on the intellectual. The exact sciences are not, 
at this date, menaced to anything like the same extent. This partly accounts for the fact 
that in all countries it is easier for the scientists than for the writers to line up behind their 
respective governments. 

To keep the matter in perspective, let me repeat what I said at the beginning of this essay: 
that in England the immediate enemies of truthfulness, and hence of freedom of thought, 
are the press lords, the film magnates, and the bureaucrats, but that on a long view the 
weakening of the desire for liberty among the intellectuals themselves is the most serious 
symptom of all. It may seem that all this time I have been talking about the effects of 
censorship, not on literature as a whole, but merely on one department of political 
journalism. Granted that Soviet Russia constitutes a sort of forbidden area in the British 
press, granted that issues like Poland, the Spanish civil war, the Russo-German pact, and 
so forth, are debarred from serious discussion, and that if you possess information that 
conflicts with the prevailing orthodoxy you are expected to either distort it or keep quiet 
about it — granted all this, why should literature in the wider sense be affected? Is every 
writer a politician, and is every book necessarily a work of straightforward "reportage"? 
Even under the tightest dictatorship, cannot the individual writer remain free inside his 
own mind and distill or disguise his unorthodox ideas in such a way that the authorities 
will be too stupid to recognize them? And in any case, if the writer himself is in 
agreement with the prevailing orthodoxy, why should it have a cramping effect on him? 

Is not literature, or any of the arts, likeliest to flourish in societies in which there are no 
major conflicts of opinion and no sharp distinction between the artist and his audience? 
Does one have to assume that every writer is a rebel, or even that a writer as such is an 
exceptional person? 

Whenever one attempts to defend intellectual liberty against the claims of totalitarianism, 
one meets with these arguments in one form or another. They are based on a complete 
misunderstanding of what literature is, and how — one should perhaps say why — it 
comes into being. They assume that a writer is either a mere entertainer or else a venal 
hack who can switch from one line of propaganda to another as easily as an organ grinder 
changing tunes. But after all, how is it that books ever come to be written? Above a quite 
low level, literature is an attempt to influence the viewpoint of one's contemporaries by 
recording experience. And so far as freedom of expression is concerned, there is not 



much difference between a mere journalist and the most "unpolitical" imaginative writer. 
The journalist is unfree, and is conscious of unfreedom, when he is forced to write lies or 
suppress what seems to him important news; the imaginative writer is unfree when he has 
to falsify his subjective feelings, which from his point of view are facts. He may distort 
and caricature reality in order to make his meaning clearer, but he cannot misrepresent 
the scenery of his own mind; he cannot say with any conviction that he likes what he 
dislikes, or believes what he disbelieves. If he is forced to do so, the only result is that his 
creative faculties will dry up. Nor can he solve the problem by keeping away from 
controversial topics. There is no such thing as a genuinely non-political literature, and 
least of all in an age like our own, when fears, hatreds, and loyalties of a directly political 
kind are near to the surface of everyone's consciousness. Even a single taboo can have an 
all-round crippling effect upon the mind, because there is always the danger that any 
thought which is freely followed up may lead to the forbidden thought. It follows that the 
atmosphere of totalitarianism is deadly to any kind of prose writer, though a poet, at any 
rate a lyric poet, might possibly find it breathable. And in any totalitarian society that 
survives for more than a couple of generations, it is probable that prose literature, of the 
kind that has existed during the past four hundred years, must actually come to an end. 

Literature has sometimes flourished under despotic regimes, but, as has often been 
pointed out, the despotisms of the past were not totalitarian. Their repressive apparatus 
was always inefficient, their ruling classes were usually either corrupt or apathetic or 
half-liberal in outlook, and the prevailing religious doctrines usually worked against 
perfectionism and the notion of human infallibility. Even so it is broadly true that prose 
literature has reached its highest levels in periods of democracy and free speculation. 
What is new in totalitarianism is that its doctrines are not only unchallengeable but also 
unstable. They have to be accepted on pain of damnation, but on the other hand, they are 
always liable to be altered on a moment's notice. Consider, for example, the various 
attitudes, completely incompatible with one another, which an English Communist or 
"fellow-traveler" has had to adopt toward the war between Britain and Germany. For 
years before September, 1939, he was expected to be in a continuous stew about "the 
horrors of Nazism" and to twist everything he wrote into a denunciation of Hitler: after 
September, 1939, for twenty months, he had to believe that Germany was more sinned 
against than sinning, and the word "Nazi," at least as far as print went, had to drop right 
out of his vocabulary. Immediately after hearing the 8 o'clock news bulletin on the 
morning of June 22, 1941, he had to start believing once again that Nazism was the most 
hideous evil the world had ever seen. Now, it is easy for the politician to make such 
changes: for a writer the case is somewhat different. If he is to switch his allegiance at 
exactly the right moment, he must either tell lies about his subjective feelings, or else 
suppress them altogether. In either case he has destroyed his dynamo. Not only will ideas 
refuse to come to him, but the very words he uses will seem to stiffen under his touch. 
Political writing in our time consists almost entirely of prefabricated phrases bolted 
together like the pieces of a child's Meccano set. It is the unavoidable result of self- 
censorship. To write in plain, vigorous language one has to think fearlessly, and if one 
thinks fearlessly one cannot be politically orthodox. It might be otherwise in an "age of 
faith," when the prevailing orthodoxy has long been established and is not taken too 
seriously. In that case it would be possible, or might be possible, for large areas of one's 



mind to remain unaffected by what one officially believed. Even so, it is worth noticing 
that prose literature almost disappeared during the only age of faith that Europe has ever 
enjoyed. Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages there was almost no imaginative 
prose literature and very little in the way of historical writing; and the intellectual leaders 
of society expressed their most serious thoughts in a dead language which barley altered 
during a thousand years. 

Totalitarianism, however, does not so much promise an age of faith as an age of 
schizophrenia. A society becomes totalitarian when its structure becomes flagrantly 
artificial: that is, when its ruling class has lost its function but succeeds in clinging to 
power by force or fraud. Such a society, no matter how long it persists, can never afford 
to become either tolerant or intellectually stable. It can never permit either the truthful 
recording of facts or the emotional sincerity that literary creation demands. But to be 
corrupted by totalitarianism one does not have to live in a totalitarian country. The mere 
prevalence of certain ideas can spread a kind of poison that makes one subject after 
another impossible for literary purposes. Wherever there is an enforced orthodoxy — or 
even two orthodoxies, as often happens — good writing stops. This was well illustrated by 
the Spanish civil war. To many English intellectuals the war was a deeply moving 
experience, but not an experience about which they could write sincerely. There were 
only two things that you were allowed to say, and both of them were palpable lies: as a 
result, the war produced acres of print but almost nothing worth reading. 

It is not certain whether the effects of totalitarianism upon verse need be so deadly as its 
effects on prose. There is a whole series of converging reasons why it is somewhat easier 
for a poet than a prose writer to feel at home in an authoritarian society. To begin with, 
bureaucrats and other "practical" men usually despise the poet too deeply to be much 
interested in what he is saying. Secondly, what the poet is saying — that is, what his poem 
"means" if translated into prose — is relatively unimportant, even to himself. The thought 
contained in a poem is always simple, and is no more the primary purpose of the poem 
than the anecdote is the primary purpose of the picture. A poem is an arrangement of 
sounds and associations, as a painting is an arrangement of brushmarks. For short 
snatches, indeed, as in the refrain of a song, poetry can even dispense with meaning 
altogether. It is therefore fairly easy for a poet to keep away from dangerous subjects and 
avoid uttering heresies; and even when he does utter them, they may escape notice. But 
above all, good verse, unlike good prose, is not necessarily and individual product. 

Certain kinds of poems, such as ballads, or, on the other hand, very artificial verse forms, 
can be composed co-operatively by groups of people. Whether the ancient English and 
Scottish ballads were originally produced by individuals, or by the people at large, is 
disputed; but at any rate they are non-individual in the sense that they constantly change 
in passing from mouth to mouth. Even in print no two versions of a ballad are ever quite 
the same. Many primitive peoples compose verse communally. Someone begins to 
improvise, probably accompanying himself on a musical instalment, somebody else chips 
in with a line or a rhyme when the first singer breaks down, and so the process continues 
until there exists a whole song or ballad which has no identifiable author. 



In prose, this kind of intimate collaboration is quite impossible. Serious prose, in any 
case, has to be composed in solitude, whereas the excitement of being part of a group is 
actually an aid to certain kinds of versification. Verse — and perhaps good verse of its 
own kind, though it would not be the highest kind — might survive under even the most 
inquisitorial regime. Even in a society where liberty and individuality had been 
extinguished, there would still be a need either for patriotic songs and heroic ballads 
celebrating victories, or for elaborate exercises in flattery; and these are the kinds of 
poems that can be written to order, or composed communally, without necessarily lacking 
artistic value. Prose is a different matter, since the prose writer cannot narrow the range 
of his thoughts without killing his inventiveness. But the history of totalitarian societies, 
or of groups of people who have adopted the totalitarian outlook, suggests that loss of 
liberty is inimical to all forms of literature. German literature almost disappeared during 
the Hitler regime, and the case was not much better in Italy. Russian literature, so far as 
one can judge by translations, has deteriorated markedly since the early days of the 
revolution, though some of the verse appears to be better than the prose. Few if any 
Russian novels that it is possible to take seriously have been translated for about fifteen 
years. In western Europe and America large sections of the literary intelligentsia have 
either passed through the Communist Party or have been warmly sympathetic to it, but 
this whole leftward movement has produced extraordinarily few books worth reading. 
Orthodox Catholicism, again, seems to have a crushing effect upon certain literary forms, 
especially the novel. During a period of three hundred years, how many people have been 
at once good novelists and good Catholics? The fact is that certain themes cannot be 
celebrated in words, and tyranny is one of them. No one ever wrote a good book in praise 
of the Inquisition. Poetry might survive in a totalitarian age, and certain arts or half-arts, 
such as architecture, might even find tyranny beneficial, but the prose writer would have 
no choice between silence or death. Prose literature as we know it is the product of 
rationalism, of the Protestant centuries, of the autonomous individual. And the 
destruction of intellectual liberty cripples the journalist, the sociological writer, the 
historian, the novelist, the critic, and the poet, in that order. In the future it is possible that 
a new kind of literature, not involving individual feeling or truthful observation, may 
arise, but no such thing is at present imaginable. It seems much likelier that if the liberal 
culture that we have lived in since the Renaissance comes to an end, the literary art will 
perish with it. 

Of course, print will continue to be used, and it is interesting to speculate what kinds of 
reading matter would survive in a rigidly totalitarian society. Newspapers will 
presumably continue until television technique reaches a higher level, but apart from 
newspapers it is doubtful even now whether the great mass of people in the industrialized 
countries feel the need for any kind of literature. They are unwilling, at any rate, to spend 
anywhere near as much on reading matter as they spend on several other recreations. 
Probably novels and stories will be completely superseded by film and radio productions. 
Or perhaps some kind of low grade sensational fiction will survive, produced by a sort of 
conveyor-belt process that reduces human initiative to the minimum. 

It would probably not be beyond human ingenuity to write books by machinery. But a 
sort of mechanizing process can already be seen at work in the film and radio, in 



publicity and propaganda, and in the lower reaches of journalism. The Disney films, for 
instance, are produced by what is essentially a factory process, the work being done 
partly mechanically and partly by teams of artists who have to subordinate their 
individual style. Radio features are commonly written by tired hacks to whom the subject 
and the manner of treatment are dictated beforehand: even so, what they write is merely a 
kind of raw material to be chopped into shape by producers and censors. So also with the 
innumerable books and pamphlets commissioned by government departments. Even more 
machine-like is the production of short stories, serials, and poems for the very cheap 
magazines. Papers such as the Writer abound with advertisements of literary schools, all 
of them offering you ready-made plots at a few shillings a time. Some, together with the 
plot, supply the opening and closing sentences of each chapter. Others furnish you with a 
sort of algebraical formula by the use of which you can construct plots for yourself. 

Others have packs of cards marked with characters and situations, which have only to be 
shuffled and dealt in order to produce ingenious stories automatically. It is probably in 
some such way that the literature of a totalitarian society would be produced, if literature 
were still felt to be necessary. Imagination — even consciousness, so far as possible — 
would be eliminated from the process of writing. Books would be planned in their broad 
lines by bureaucrats, and would pass through so many hands that when finished they 
would be no more an individual product than a Ford car at the end of the assembly line. It 
goes without saying that anything so produced would be rubbish; but anything that was 
not rubbish would endanger the structure of the state. As for the surviving literature of the 
past, it would have to be suppressed or at least elaborately rewritten. 

Meanwhile, totalitarianism has not fully triumphed anywhere. Our own society is still, 
broadly speaking, liberal. To exercise your right of free speech you have to fight against 
economic pressure and against strong sections of public opinion, but not, as yet, against a 
secret police force. You can say or print almost anything so long as you are willing to do 
it in a hole-and-corner way. But what is sinister, as I said at the beginning of this essay, is 
that the conscious enemies of liberty are those to whom liberty ought to mean most. The 
big public do not care about the matter one way or the other. They are not in favour of 
persecuting the heretic, and they will not exert themselves to defend him. They are at 
once too sane and too stupid to acquire the totalitarian outlook. The direct, conscious 
attack on intellectual decency comes from the intellectuals themselves. 

It is possible that the Russophile intelligentsia, if they had not succumbed to that 
particular myth, would have succumbed to another of much the same kind. But at any 
rate the Russian myth is there, and the corruption it causes stinks. When one sees highly 
educated men looking on indifferently at oppression and persecution, one wonders which 
to despise more, their cynicism or their shortsightedness. Many scientists, for example, 
are the uncritical admirers of the U.S.S.R. They appear to think that the destruction of 
liberty is of no importance so long as their own line of work is for the moment 
unaffected. The U.S.S.R. is a large, rapidly developing country which has an acute need 
of scientific workers and, consequently, treats them generously. Provided that they steer 
clear of dangerous subjects such as psychology, scientists are privileged persons. Writers, 
on the other hand, are viciously persecuted. It is true that literary prostitutes like Ilya 
Ehrenburg or Alexei Tolstoy are paid huge sums of money, but the only thing which is of 



any value to the writer as such — his freedom of expression — is taken away from him. 
Some, at least, of the English scientists who speak so enthusiastically of the opportunities 
to be enjoyed by scientists in Russia are capable of understanding this. But their 
reflection appears to be: "Writers are persecuted in Russia. So what? I am not a writer." 
They do not see that any attack on intellectual liberty, and on the concept of objective 
truth, threatens in the long run every department of thought. 

For the moment the totalitarian state tolerates the scientist because it needs him. Even in 
Nazi Germany, scientists, other than Jews, were relatively well treated and the German 
scientific community, as a whole, offered no resistance to Hitler. At this stage of history, 
even the most autocratic ruler is forced to take account of physical reality, partly because 
of the lingering-on of liberal habits of thought, partly because of the need to prepare for 
war. So long as physical reality cannot altogether be ignored, so long as two and two 
have to make four when you are, for example, drawing the blueprint of an aeroplane, the 
scientist has his function, and can even be allowed a measure of liberty. His awakening 
will come later, when the totalitarian state is firmly established. Meanwhile, if he wants 
to safeguard the integrity of science, it is his job to develop some kind of solidarity with 
his literary colleagues and not disregard it as a matter of indifference when writers are 
silenced or driven to suicide, and newspapers systematically falsified. 

But however it may be with the physical sciences, or with music, painting and 
architecture, it is — as I have tried to show — certain that literature is doomed if liberty of 
thought perishes. Not only is it doomed in any country which retains a totalitarian 
structure; but any writer who adopts the totalitarian outlook, who finds excuses for 
persecution and the falsification of reality, thereby destroys himself as a writer. There is 
no way out of this. No tirades against "individualism" and the "ivory tower," no pious 
platitudes to the effect that "true individuality is only attained through identification with 
the community," can get over the fact that a bought mind is a spoiled mind. Unless 
spontaneity enters at some point or another, literary creation is impossible, and language 
itself becomes something totally different from what it is now, we may learn to separate 
literary creation from intellectual honesty. At present we know only that the imagination, 
like certain wild animals, will not breed in captivity. Any writer or journalist who denies 
that fact — and nearly all the current praise of the Soviet Union contains or implies such a 
denial — is, in effect, demanding his own destruction. 


As I Please 

Tribune, 4 February 1944 

When Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned in the Tower of London, he occupied himself 
with writing a history of the world. He had finished the first volume and was at work on 
the second when there was a scuffle between some workmen beneath the window of his 
cell, and one of the men was killed. In spite of diligent enquiries, and in spite of the fact 
that he had actually seen the thing happen, Sir Walter was never able to discover what the 


quarrel was about; whereupon, so it is said — and if the story is not true it certainly ought 
to be — he burned what he had written and abandoned his project. 

This story has come into my head I do not know how many times during the past ten 
years, but always with the reflection that Raleigh was probably wrong. Allowing for all 
the difficulties of research at that date, and the special difficulty of conducting research in 
prison, he could probably have produced a world history which had some resemblance to 
the real course of events. Up to a fairly recent date, the major events recorded in the 
history books probably happened. It is probably true that the battle of Hastings was 
fought in 1066, that Columbus discovered America, that Henry VIII had six wives, and 
so on. A certain degree of truthfulness was possible so long as it was admitted that a 
fact may be true even if you don't like it. Even as late as the last war it was possible for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, for instance, to compile its articles on the various 
campaigns partly from German sources. Some of the facts — the casualty figures, for 
instance — were regarded as neutral and in substance accepted by everybody. No such 
thing would be possible now. A Nazi and a non-Nazi version of the present war would 
have no resemblance to one another, and which of them finally gets into the history books 
will be decided not by evidential methods but on the battlefield. 

During the Spanish civil war I found myself feeling very strongly that a true history of 
this war never would or could be written. Accurate figures, objective accounts of what 
was happening, simply did not exist. And if I felt that even in 1937, when the Spanish 
Government was still in being, and the lies which the various Republican factions were 
telling about each other and about the enemy were relatively small ones, how does the 
case stand now? Even if Franco is overthrown, what kind of records will the future 
historian have to go upon? And if Franco or anyone at all resembling him remains in 
power, the history of the war will consist quite largely of "facts" which millions of people 
now living know to be lies. One of these "facts," for instance, is that there was a 
considerable Russian army in Spain. There exists the most abundant evidence that there 
was no such army. Yet if Franco remains in power, and if Fascism in general survives, 
that Russian army will go into the history books and future school children will believe in 
it. So for practical purposes the lie will have become truth. 

This kind of thing is happening all the time. Out of the milions of instances which must 
be available, I will choose one which happens to be verifiable. During part of 1941 and 
1942, when the Luftwaffe was busy in Russia, the German radio regaled its home 
audiences with stories of devestating air raids on London. Now, we are aware that those 
raids did not happen. But what use would our knowledge be if the Germans conquered 
Britain? For the purposes of a future historian, did those raids happen, or didn't they? The 
answer is: If Hitler survives, they happened, and if he falls they didn't happen. So with 
innumerable other events of the past ten or twenty years. Is the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion a genuine document? Did Trotsky plot with the Nazis? How many German 
aeroplanes were shot down in the Battle of Britain? Does Europe welcome the New 
Order? In no case do you get one answer which is universally accepted because it is true: 
in each case you get a number of totally incompatible answers, one of which is finally 
adopted as the result of a physical struggle. History is written by the winners. 



In the last analysis our only claim to victory is that if we win the war we shall tell fewer 
lies about it than our adversaries. The really frightening thing about totalitarianism is not 
that it commits "atrocities" but that it attacks the concept of objective truth; it claims to 
control the past as well as the future. In spite of all the lying and self-righteousness that 
war encourages, I do not honestly think it can be said that that habit of mind is growing in 
Britain. Taking one thing with another, I should say that the press is slightly freer than it 
was before the war. I know out of my own experience that you can print things now 
which you couldn't print ten years ago. War resisters have probably been less maltreated 
in this war than in the last one, and the expression of unpopular opinion in public is 
certainly safer. There is some hope, therefore, that the liberal habit of mind, which thi nk s 
of truth as something outside yourself, something to be discovered, and not as something 
you can make up as you go along, will survive. But I still don't envy the future historian's 
job. Is it not a strange commentary on our time that even the casualties in the present war 
cannot be estimated within several millions? 


No New Ideas? 

Looking through Chesterton's Introduction to Hard Times in the Everyman Edition 
(incidentally, Chesterton's Introductions to Dickens are about the best thing he ever 
wrote) , I note the typically sweeping statement: "There are no new ideas." Chesterton is 
here claiming that the ideas which animated the French Revolution were not new ones 
but simply a revival of doctrines which had flourished earlier and then had been 
abandoned. But the claim that "there is nothing new under the sun" is one of the stock 
arguments of intelligent reactionaries. Catholic apologists, in particular, use it almost 
automatically. Everything that you can say or think has been said or thought before. 

Every political theory from Liberalism to Trotskyism can be shown to be a development 
of some heresy in the early Church. Every system of philosophy springs ultimately from 
the Greeks. Every scientific theory (if we are to believe the popular Catholic press) was 
anticipated by Roger Bacon and others in the thirteenth century. Some Hindu thinkers go 
even further and claim that not merely the scientific theories, but the products of applied 
science as well, aeroplanes, radio and the whole bag of tricks, were known to the ancient 
Hindus, who afterward dropped them as being unworthy of their attention. 

It is not very difficult to see that this idea is rooted in the fear of progress. If there is 
nothing new under the sun, if the past in some shape or another always returns, then the 
future when it comes will be something familiar. At any rate what will never come — 
since it has never come before — is that hated, dreaded thing, a world of free and equal 
human beings. Particularly comforting to reactionary thinkers is the idea of a cyclical 
universe, in which the same chain of events happens over and over again. In such a 
universe every seeming advance towards democracy simply means that the coming age of 
tyranny and privilege is a little bit nearer. This belief, obviously superstitious though it is, 
is widely held nowadays, and is common among Fascists and near-Fascists. 

In fact, there are new ideas. The idea that an advanced civilization need not rest on 
slavery is a relatively new idea, for instance; it is a good deal younger than the Christian 


religion. But even if Chesterton's dictum were true, it would only be true in the sense that 
a statue is contained in every block of stone. Ideas may not change, but emphasis shifts 
constantly. It could be claimed, for example, that the most important part of Marx's 
theory is contained in the saying: "Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also." 
But before Marx developed it, what force had that saying had? Who had paid any 
attention to it? Who had inferred from it — what it certainly implies — that laws, religions 
and moral codes are all a superstructure built over existing property relations? It was 
Christ, according to the Gospel, who uttered the text, but it was Marx who brought it to 
life. And ever since he did so the motives of politicians, priests, judges, moralists and 
millionaires have been under the deepest suspicion — which, of course, is why they hate 
him so much. 


As I Please - Robot Bombs 

Tribune, 30 June 1944 

I notice that apart from the widespread complaint that the German pilotless planes "seem 
so unnatural" (a bomb dropped by a live airman is quite natural, apparently), some 
journalists are denouncing them as barbarous, inhumane and "an indiscriminate attack on 
civilians." 

After what we have been doing to the Germans over the past two years, this seems a bit 
thick, but it is the normal human response to every new weapon. Poison gas, the 
machine-gun, the submarine, gunpowder, and even the crossbow were similarly 
denounced in their day. Every weapon seems unfair until you have adopted it yourself. 
But I would not deny that the pilotless plane, flying bomb, or whatever its correct name 
may be, is an exceptionally unpleasant thing, because, unlike most other projectiles, it 
gives you time to think. What is your first reaction when you hear that droning, zooming 
noise? Inevitably it is a hope that the noise won 't stop. You want to hear the bomb pass 
safely overhead and die away into the distance before the engine cuts out. In other words, 
you are hoping it will fall on somebody else. So also when you dodge a shell or an 
ordinary bomb — but in that case you have only about five seconds to take cover and no 
time to speculate on the bottomless selfishness of the human being. 


As I Please - Civilian Bombing 

Tribune, 14 July 1944 

I have received a number of letters, some of them quite violent ones, attacking me for my 
remarks on Miss Vera Brittain's anti-bombing pamphlet. There are two points that seem 
to need further comment. 

First of all there is the charge, which is becoming quite a common one, that "we started 
it," i.e. that Britain was the first country to practise systematic bombing of civilians. How 


anyone can make this claim, with the history of the past dozen years in mind, is almost 
beyond me. The first act in the present war — some hours, if I remember rightly, before 
any declaration of war passed — was the German bombing of Warsaw. The Germans 
bombed and shelled the city so intensively that, according to the Poles, at one time 700 
fires were raging simultaneously. They made a film of the destruction of Warsaw, which 
they entitled "Baptism of Fire" and sent all round the world with the object of terrorising 
neutrals. 

Several years earlier than this the Condor Legion, sent to Spain by Hitler, had bombed 
one Spanish city after another. The "silent raids" on Barcelona in 1938 killed several 
thousand people in a couple of days. Earlier than this the Italians had bombed entirely 
defenseless Abyssinians and boasted of their explodes as something screamingly funny. 
Bruno Mussolini wrote newspaper articles in which he described bombed Abyssinians 
"bursting open like a rose," which he said was "most amusing." And the Japanese ever 
since 1931, and intensively since 1937, have been bombing crowded Chinese cities where 
there are not even any ARP arrangements, let alone any AA guns or fighter aircraft. 

I am not arguing that two blacks make a white, nor that Britain's record is a particularly 
good one. In a number of "little wars" from about 1920 onwards the RAF has dropped its 
bombs on Afghans, Indians and Arabs who had little or no power of hitting back. But it is 
simply untruthful to say that large-scale bombing of crowded town areas, with the object 
of causing panic, is a British invention. It was the Fascist states who started this practice, 
and so long as the air war went in their favour they avowed their aims quite clearly. 

The other thing that needs dealing with is the parrot cry "killing women and children." I 
pointed out before, but evidently it needs repeating, that it is probably somewhat better to 
kill a cross-section of the population than to kill only the young men. If the figures 
published by the Germans are true, and we have really killed 1,200,000 civilians in our 
raids, that loss of life has probably harmed the German race somewhat less than a 
corresponding loss on the Russian front or in Africa and Italy. 

Any nation at war will do its best to protect its children, and the number of children killed 
in raids probably does not correspond to their percentage of the general population. 
Women cannot be protected to the same extent, but the outcry against killing women, if 
you accept killing at all, is sheer sentimentality. Why is it worse to kill a woman than a 
man? The argument usually advanced is that in killing women you are killing the 
breeders, whereas men can be more easily spared. But this is a fallacy based on the notion 
that human beings can be bred like animals. The idea behind it is that since one man is 
capable of fertilizing a very large number of women, just as a prize ram fertilizes 
thousands of ewes, the loss of male lives is comparatively unimportant. Human beings, 
however, are not cattle. When the slaughter caused by war leaves a surplus of women, the 
enormous majority of those women bear no children. Male lives are very nearly as 
important, biologically, as female ones. 


In the last war the British Empire lost nearly a million men killed, of whome abou;three- 
quarters came from these islands. Most of them will have been under thirty. If all those 



young men had had only one child each whe should now have en extra 750,000 people 
round about the age of twenty. France, which lost much more heavily, never recovered 
from the slaughter of the last war, and it is doubtful whether Britain has fully recovered, 
either. We can't yet calculate the casualties of the present war, but the last one killed 
between ten and twenty million young men. Flad it been conducted, as the next one will 
perhaps be, with flying bombs, rockets and other long-range weapons which kill old and 
young, healthy and unhealthy, male and female impartially, it would probably have 
damaged European civilization somewhat less than it did. 

Contrary to what some of my correspondents seem to think, I have no enthusiasm for air 
raids, either ours or the enemy's. Like a lot of other people in this country, I am growing 
definitely tired of bombs. But I do object to the hypocrisy of accepting force as an 
instrument while squealing against this or that individual weapon, or of denouncing war 
while wanting to preserve the kind of soceity that makes war inevitable. 


As I Please - My Country Right Or Wrong 

Tribune, 24 December 1943 

Attacking me in the Weekly Review for attacking Douglas Reed, Mr. A. K. Chesterton 
remarks, "'My country — right or wrong' is a maxim which apparently has no place in Mr. 
Orwell's philosophy." He also states that "all of us believe that whatever her condition 
Britain must win this war, or for that matter any other war in which she is engaged." 

The operative phrase is any other war. There are plenty of us who would defend our 
own country, under no matter what government, if it seemed that we were in danger of 
actual invasion and conquest. But "any war" is a different matter. How about the Boer 
War, for instance? There is a neat little bit of historical irony here. Mr. A. K. Chesterton 
is the nephew of G. K. Chesterton, who courageously opposed the Boer War, and once 
remarked that "My country, right or wrong" was on the same moral level as "My mother, 
drunk or sober." 


As I Please - Atrocity Pictures 

Tribune, 8 September 1944 

I have before me an exceptionally disgusting photograph, from the Star of August 29, of 
two partially undressed women, with shaven heads and with swastikas painted on their 
faces, being led through the streets of Paris amid grinning onlookers. The Star — not that I 
am picking on the Star, for most of the press has behaved likewise — reproduces this 
photograph with seeming approval. 

I don't blame the French for doing this kind of thing. They have had four years of 
suffering, and I can partially imagine how they feel towards the collaborators. But it is a 


different matter when newspapers in this country try to persuade their readers that 
shaving women's heads is a nice thing to do. As soon as I saw this Star photograph, I 
thought, "Where have I seen something like this before?" Then I remembered. Just about 
ten years ago, when the Nazi regime was beginning to get into its stride, very similar 
pictures of humiliated Jews being led through the streets of German cities were exhibited 
in the British press — but with this difference, that on that occasion we were not expected 
to approve. 

Recently another newspaper published photographs of the dangling corpses of Germans 
hanged by the Russians in Kharkov, and carefully informed its readers that these 
executions had been filmed and that the public would shortly be able to witness them at 
the new theatres. (Were children admitted, I wonder?) 

There is a saying of Nietzche which I have quoted before, but which is worth quoting 
again: 

He who fights too long against dragons becomes a dragon himself; and if you gaze too 
long into the abyss, the abyss will gaze into you. 

"Too long," in this context, should perhaps be taken as meaning "after the dragon is 
beaten." 


As I Please -- Hell 

14 April 1944 

Attacking Mr. C. A. Smith and myself in the Malvern Torch for various remarks about 
the Christian religion, Mr. Sidney Dark grows very angry because I have suggested that 
the belief in personal immortality is decaying. "I would wager," he says, "that if a Gallup 
poll were taken seventy-five percent (of the British population) would confess to a vague 
belief in survival." Writing elsewhere during the same week, Mr. Dark puts it at eighty- 
five percent. 

Now, I find it very rare to meet anyone, of whatever background, who admits to believing 
in personal immortality. Still, I think it quite likely that if you asked everyone the 
question and put pencil and paper in hands, a fairly large number (I am not so free with 
my percentages as Mr. Dark) would admit the possibility that after death there might be 
"something." The point Mr. Dark has missed is that the belief, such as it is, hasn't the 
actuality it had for our forefathers. Never, literally never in recent years, have I met 
anyone who gave me the impression of believing in the next world as firmly as he 
believed in the existence of, for instance, Australia. Belief in the next world does not 
influence conduct as it would if it were genuine. With that endless existence beyond 
death to look forward to, how trivial our lives here would seem! Most Christians profess 
to believe in Hell. Yet have you ever met a Christian who seemed as afraid of Hell as he 
was of cancer? Even very devout Christians will make jokes about Hell. They wouldn't 
make jokes about leprosy, or RAF pilots with their faces burnt away: the subject is too 
painful. Here there springs into my mind a little triolet by the late A. M. Currie: 


It's a pity that Poppa has sold 

his soul It makes him sizzle at breakfast so. The 
money was useful, but still on the whole It's a 
pity that Poppa has sold his soul When he might 
have held on like the Baron de Coal And not 
cleared out when the price was low. It's a pity 
that Poppa has sold his soul It makes him sizzle 
at breakfast so. 

Currie, a Catholic, would presumably have said that he believed in Hell. If his next-door 
neighbour had been burnt to death he would not have written a comic poem about it, yet 
he can make jokes about somebody being fried for millions of years. I say that such belief 
has no reality. It is a sham currency, like the money in Samuel Butler's Musical Banks. 

As I Please - Conversation With A Pacifist 

On the night in 1940 when the big ack-ack barrage was fired over London for the first 
time, I was in Picadilly Circus when the guns opened up, and I fled into the Cafe Royal to 
take cover. Among the crowd inside a good-looking, well-made youth of about twenty- 
five was making somewhat of a nuisance of himself with a copy of Peace News, which 
he was forcing upon the attention of everyone at the neighbouring tables. I got into 
conversation with him, and the conversation went something like this: 

The youth: "I tell you, it'll all be over by Christmas. There's obviously going to be a 
compromise peace. I'm pinning my faith to Sir Samuel Hoare. It's degrading company to 
be in, I admit, but still Hoare is on our side. So long as Hoare's in Madrid, there's always 
hope of a sell-out." 

Orwell: "What about all those preparations that they're making against invasion — the pill 
boxes that they're building everywhere, the Local Defense Volunteers and so forth?" 

The youth: "Oh, that merely means they're getting ready to crush the working class when 
the Germans get here. I suppose some of them might be fools enough to try to resist, but 
Churchill and the Germans between them won't take long to settle them. Don't worry, it'll 
soon be over." 

Orwell: "Do you really want to see your children grow up Nazis?" 

The youth: "Nonsense! You don't suppose the Germans are going to encourage Fascism 
in this country, do you? They don't want to breed up a race of warriors to fight against 
them. Their object will be to turn us into slaves. That's why I’m a pacifist. They'll 
encourage people like me." 

Orwell: "And shoot people like me?" 

The youth: "That would be just too bad." 

Orwell: "But why are you so anxious to remain alive?" 


The youth: "So that I can get on with my work, of course." 

It had come out in the conversation that the youth was a painter — whether good or bad I 
do not know; but at any rate, sincerely interested in painting and quite ready to face 
poverty in pursuit of it. As a painter, he would probably have been somewhat better off 
under a German occupation than a writer or journalist would be. But still, what he said 
contained a very dangerous fallacy, now very widespread in the countries where 
totalitarianism has not actually established itself. 

The fallacy is to believe that under a dictatorial government you can be free inside. Quite 
a number of people console themselves with this thought, now that totalitarianism in one 
form or another is visibly on the up-grade in every part of the world. Out in the street the 
loudspeakers bellow, the flags flutter from the rooftops, the police with their tommy-guns 
prowl to and fro, the face of the Leader, four feet wide, glares from every hoarding; but 
up in the attics the secret enemies of the regime can record their thoughts in perfect 
freedom — that is the idea, more or less. And many people are under the impression that 
this is going on now in Germany and other dictatorial countries. 

Why is this idea false? I pass over the fact that modem dictatorships don't, in fact, leave 
the loopholes that the old-fashioned despotisms did; and also the probable weakening of 
the desire for intellectual liberty owing to totalitarian methods of education. The greatest 
mistake is to imagine that the human being is an autonomous individual. The secret 
freedom which you can supposedly enjoy under a despotic government is nonsense, 
because your thoughts are never entirely your own. Philosophers, writers, artists, even 
scientists, not only need encouragement and an audience, they need constant stimulation 
from other people. It is almost impossible to think without talking. If Defoe had really 
lived on a desert island, he could not have written Robinson Crusoe, nor would he have 
wanted to. Take away freedom of speech, and the creative faculties dry up. Had the 
Germans really got to England my acquaintance of the Cafe Royal would soon have 
found his painting deteriorating, even if the Gestapo had let him alone. And when the lid 
is taken off Europe, I believe one of the things that will surprise us will be to find how 
little worthwhile writing of any kind — even such things as diaries, for instance — has 
been produced in secret under the dictators. 


Partisan Review - Wishful Thinking 


So far as I can see, all political thinking for years past has been vitiated in the same way. 
People can foresee the future only when it coincides with their own wishes, and the most 
grossly obvious facts can be ignored when they are unwelcome. For example, right up to 
May of this year the more disaffected English intellectuals refused to believe that a 
Second Front would be opened. They went on refusing while, bang in front of their faces, 
the endless convoys of guns and landing-craft rumbled through London on their way to 
the coast. One could point to countless other instances of people hugging quite manifest 
delusions because the truth would be wounding to their pride. Hence the absence of 


reliable political prediction. To name just one easily isolated example: who foresaw the 
Russo-German pact of 1939? A few pessimistic Conservatives foretold an agreement 
between Germany and Russia, but the wrong kind of agreement, and for the wrong 
reasons. So far as I am aware, no intellectual of the Left, whether russophile or 
russophobe, foresaw anything of the kind. For that matter, the Left as a whole failed to 
foresee the rise of Fascism and failed to grasp that the Nazis were dangerous even when 
they were on the verge of seizing power. To appreciate the danger of Fascism the Left 
would have had to admit its own shortcomings, which was too painful; so the whole 
phenomenon was ignored or misinterpreted, with disastrous results. 

The most one can say is that people can be fairly good prophets when their wishes are 
realizable. But a truly objective approach is almost impossible, because in one form or 
another almost everyone is a nationalist ... The most intelligent people seem capable of 
holding schizophrenic beliefs, or disregarding plain facts, of evading serious questions 
with debating-society repartees, or swallowing baseless rumours and of looking on 
indifferently while history is falsified. All these mental vices spring ultimately from the 
nationalistic habit of mind, which is itself, I suppose, the product of fear and of the 
ghastly emptiness of machine civilization.... 

I believe that it is possible to be more objective than most of us are, but that it involves a 
moral effort. One cannot get away from one's own subjective feelings, but at least one 
can know what they are and make allowance for them. 

Partisan Review, Winter 1945 


As I Please - The Coming Age Of Superpowers 

Tribune 

2 February 1945 

A not-too-distant explosion shakes the house, the windows rattle in their sockets, and in 
the next room the class of 1964 wakes up and lets out a yell or two. Each time this 
happens I find myself thinking, "Is it possible that human beings can continue with this 
lunacy very much longer?" You know the answer, of course. Indeed, the difficulty 
nowadays is to find anyone who thinks that there will not be another war in the fairly 
near future. 

Germany, I suppose, will be defeated this year, and when Germany is out of the way 
Japan will not be able to stand up to the combined powers of Britain and the U.S.A. Then 
there will be a peace of exhaustion, with only minor and unofficial wars raging all over 
the place, and perhaps this so-called peace may last for decades. But after that, by the 
way the world is actually shaping, it may well be that war will become permanent. 
Already, quite visibly and more or less with the acquiescence of all of us, the world is 
splitting up into the two or three huge super-states forecast in James Burnham's 
Managerial Revolution. One cannot draw their exact boundaries as yet, but one can see 
more or less what areas they will comprise. And if the world does settle down into this 


pattern, it is likely that these vast states will be permanently at war with one another, 
though it will not necessarily be a very intensive or bloody kind of war. Their problems, 
both economic and psychological, will be a lot simpler if the doodlebugs are more or less 
continually whizzing to and fro. 

If these two or three super-states do establish themselves, not only will each of them be 
too big to be conquered, but they will be under no necessity to trade with one another, 
and in a position to prevent all contact between their nationals. Already, for a dozen years 
or so, large areas of the earth have been cut off from one another, although technically at 
peace. 

Some months ago, in this column, I pointed out that modern scientific inventions have 
tended to prevent rather than increase international communication. This brought me 
several angry letters from readers, but none of them were able to show that what I had 
said was false. They merely retorted that if we had Socialism, the aeroplane, the radio etc. 
would not be perverted to wrong uses. Very true, but then we haven't Socialism. As it is, 
the aeroplane is primarily a thing for dropping bombs and the radio primarily a thing for 
whipping up nationalism. Even before the war there was enormously less contact 
between the peoples of the earth than there had been thirty years earlier, and education 
was perverted, history re-written and freedom of thought suppressed to an extent 
undreamed of in earlier ages. And there is no sign whatever of these tendencies being 
reversed. 

Maybe I am pessimistic. But at any rate those are the thoughts that cross my mind (and a 
lot of other people's too, I believe) every time the explosion of a V bomb booms through 
the mist. 


Review: 

The Road to Serfdom by F.A. Hayek The Mirror of the Past by K. Zilliacus 

Taken together, these two books give grounds for dismay. The first of them is an 
eloquent defence of laissez-faire capitalism, the other is an even more vehement 
denunciation of it. They cover to some extent the same ground, they frequently quote the 
same authorities, and they even start out with the same premise, since each of them 
assumes that Western civilization depends on the sanctity of the individual. Yet each 
writer is convinced that the other's policy leads directly to slavery, and the alarming thing 
is that they may both be right.... 

Between them these two books sum up our present predicament. Capitalism leads to dole 
queues, the scramble for markets, and war. Collectivism leads to concentration camps, 
leader worship, and war. There is no way out of this unless a planned economy can 
somehow be combined with the freedom of the intellect, which can only happen if the 
concept of right and wrong is restored to politics. 


Both of these writers are aware of this, more or less; but since they can show no 
practicable way of bringing it about the combined effect of their books is a depressing 
one. 

Observer, 9 April 1 944 


As I Please - Ugly Leaders 

Tribune, 7 January, 1944 

Looking through the photographs of the New Year's Honours List, I am struck (as usual) 
by the quite exceptional ugliness and vulgarity of the faces displayed there. It seems to be 
almost the rule that the kind of person who earns the right to call himself Lord Percy de 
Falcontowers should look at best like an overfed publican and at worst like a tax collector 
with a duodenal ulcer. But our country is not alone in this. Anyone who is a good hand 
with scissors and paste could compile an excellent book entitled Our Rulers, and 
consisting simply of published photographs of the great ones of the earth. The idea first 
occurred to me when I saw in Picture Post some "stills" of Beaverbrook delivering a 
speech and looking more like a monkey on a stick than you would think possible for 
anyone who was not doing it on purpose. 

When you had got together your collection of fuerhers, actual and would-be, you would 
notice that several qualities recur throughout the list. To begin with, they are all old. In 
spite of the lip-service that is paid everywhere to youth, there is no such thing as a person 
in a truly commanding position who is less than fifty years old. Secondly, they are nearly 
all undersized. A dictator taller than five feet six inches is a very great rarity. And, 
thirdly, there is this almost general and sometimes quite fantastic ugliness. The collection 
would contain photographs of Streicher bursting a blood vessel, Japanese war-lords 
impersonating baboons, Mussolini with his scrubby dewlap, the chinless de Gaulle, the 
stumpy short-armed Churchill, Gandhi with his long sly nose and huge bat's ears, Tojo 
displaying thirty-two teeth with gold in every one of them. And opposite each, to make a 
contrast, there would be a photograph of an ordinary human being from the country 
concerned. Opposite Hitler a young sailor from a German submarine, opposite Tojo a 
Japanese peasant of the old type — and so on. 


As I Please - War Guilt 
Tribune, 31 December, 1943 

Reading the discussion of "war guilt" which reverberates in the correspondence columns 
of the newspapers, I note the surprise with which many people seem to discover that war 
is not a crime. Hitler, it appears, has not done anything actionable. He has not raped 
anybody, nor carried off any pieces of loot with his own hands, nor personally flogged 
any prisoners, buried any wounded men alive, thrown any babies into the air and spitted 
them on his bayonet, dipped any nuns in petrol and touched them off with church tapers 


— in fact he has not done any of the things which enemy nationals are usually credited 
with doing in war-time. He has merely precipitated a world war which will perhaps have 
cost twenty-million lives before it ends. And there is nothing illegal in that. How could 
there be, when legality implies authority and there is no authority with the power to 
transcend national frontiers? 

At the recent trials in Kharkov some attempt was made to fix on Hitler, Himmler and the 
rest the responsibility for their subordinates' crimes, but the mere fact that this had to be 
done shows that Hitlers's guilt is not self-evident. His crime, it is implied, was not to 
build up an army for the purpose of aggressive war, but to instruct that army to torture its 
prisoners. So far as it goes, the distinction between an atrocity and an act of war is valid. 
An atrocity means an act of terrorism which has no genuine military purpose. One must 
accept such distinctions if one accepts war at all, which in practice everyone does. 
Nevertheless, a world in which it is wrong to murder an individual civilian and right to 
drop a thousand tons of high explosive on a residential area does sometimes make me 
wonder whether this earth of ours is not a loony bin made use of by some other planet. 


Revenge is Sour 

Tribune 

9 November, 1945 

Whenever I read phrases like "war guilt trials", "punishment of war criminals" and so 
forth, there comes back into my mind the memory of something I saw in a prisoner-of- 
war camp in South Germany, earlier this year. 

Another correspondent and myself were being show round the camp by a little Viennese 
Jew who had been enlisted in the branch of the American army which deals with the 
interrogation of prisoners. He was an alert, fair-haired, rather good-looking youth of 
about twenty-five, and politically so much more knowledgeable than the average 
American officer that it was a pleasure to be with him. The camp was on an airfield, and, 
after we had been round the cages, our guide led us to a hangar where various prisoners 
who were in a different category from the others were being "screened." 

Up at one end of the hangar about a dozen men were lying in a row on the concrete floor. 
These, it was explained, were S.S. officers who had been segregated from the other 
prisoners. Among them was a man in dingy civilian clothes who was lying with his arm 
across his face and apparently asleep. He had strange and horribly deformed feet. The 
two of them were quite symmetrical, but they were clubbed out into an extraordinary 
globular shape which made them more like a horse's hoof than anything human. As we 
approached the group, the little Jew seemed to be working himself up into a state of 
excitement. 


"That’s the real swine!" he said, and suddenly he lashed out with his heavy army boot and 
caught the prostrate man a fearful kick right on the bulge of one of his deformed feet. 

"Get up, you swine!" he shouted as the man started out of sleep, and then repeated 
something of the kind in German. The prisoner scrambled to his feet and stood clumsily 
to attention. With the same air of working himself up into a fury — indeed he was almost 
dancing up and down as he spoke — the Jew told us the prisoner's history. He was a "real" 
Nazi: his party number indicated that he had been a member since the very early days, 
and he had held a post corresponding to a General in the political branch of the S.S. It 
could be taken as quite certain that he had had charge of concentration camps and had 
presided over tortures and hangings. In short, he represented everything that we had been 
fighting against during the past five years. 

Meanwhile, I was studying his appearance. Quite apart from the scrubby, unfed, 
unshaven look that a newly captured man generally has, he was a disgusting specimen. 
But he did not look brutal or in any way frightening: merely neurotic and, in a low way, 
intellectual. His pale, shifty eyes were deformed by powerful spectacles. He could have 
been an unfrocked clergyman, an actor ruined by drink, or a spiritualist medium. I have 
seen very similar people in London common lodging houses, and also in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. Quite obviously he was mentally unbalanced — indeed, 
only doubtfully sane, though at this moment sufficiently in his right mind to be frightened 
of getting another kick. And yet everything that the Jew was telling me of his history 
could have been true, and probably was true! So the Nazi torturer of one's imagination, 
the monstrous figure against whom one had struggled for so many years, dwindled to this 
pitiful wretch, whose obvious need was not for punishment, but for some kind of 
psychological treatment. 

Later, there were further humiliations. Another S.S. officer, a large brawny man, was 
ordered to strip to the waist and show the blood group number tattooed on his under-arm; 
another was forced to explain to us how he had lied about being a member of the S.S. and 
attempted to pass himself off as an ordinary soldier of the Wehrmacht. I wondered 
whether the Jew was getting any real kick out of this new-found power that he was 
exercising. I concluded that he wasn't really enjoying it, and that he was merely — like a 
man in a brothel, or a boy smoking his first cigar, or a tourist traipsing round a picture 
gallery — telling himself that he was enjoying it, and behaving as he had planned to 
behave in the days he was helpless. 

It is absurd to blame any German or Austrian Jew for getting his own back on the Nazis. 
Heaven knows what scores this particular man may have had to wipe out; very likely his 
whole family had been murdered; and after all, even a wanton kick to a prisoner is a very 
tiny thing compared with the outrages committed by the Hitler regime. But what this 
scene, and much else that I saw in Germany, brought home to me was that the whole idea 
of revenge and punishment is a childish daydream. Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as revenge. Revenge is an act which you want to commit when you are powerless 
and because you are powerless: as soon as the sense of impotence is removed, the desire 
evaporates also. 



Who would not have jumped for joy, in 1940, at the thought of seeing S.S. officers 
kicked and humiliated? But when the thing becomes possible, it is merely pathetic and 
disgusting. It is said that when Mussolini's corpse was exhibited in public, an old woman 
drew a revolver and fired five shots into it, exclaiming, "Those are for my five sons!" It is 
the kind of story that the newspapers make up, but it might be true. I wonder how much 
satisfaction she got out of those five shots, which, doubtless, she had dreamed years 
earlier of firing. The condition of her being able to get close enough to Mussolini to shoot 
at him was that he should be a corpse. 

In so far as the big public in this country is responsible for the monstrous peace 
settlement now being forced on Germany, it is because of a failure to see in advance that 
punishing an enemy brings no satisfaction. We acquiesce in crimes like the expulsion of 
all Germans from East Prussia — crimes which in some cases we could not prevent but 
might at least have protested against — because the Germans had angered and frightened 
us, and therefore we were certain that when they were down we should feel no pity for 
them. We persist in these policies, or let others persist in them on our behalf, because of a 
vague feeling that, having set out to punish Germany, we ought to go ahead and do it. 
Actually there is little acute hatred of Germany left in this country, and even less, I 
should expect to find, in the army of occupation. Only the minority of sadists, who must 
have their "atrocities" from one source or another, take a keen interest in the hunting- 
down of war criminals and quislings. If you asked the average man what crime Goering, 
Ribbentrop, and the rest are to be charged with at their trial, he cannot tell you. Somehow 
the punishment of these monsters ceases to sem attractive when it becomes possible: 
indeed, once under lock and key, they almost cease to be monsters. 

Unfortunately, there is often a need of some concrete incident before one can discover the 
real state of one's feelings. Here is another memory from Germany. A few hours after 
Stuttgart was captured by the French army, a Belgian journalist and myself entered the 
town, which was still in some disorder. The Belgian had been broadcasting throughout 
the war for the European Service of the BBC, and, like nearly all Frenchmen or Belgians, 
he had a very much tougher attitude towards "the Boche" than an Englishman or an 
American would have. All the main bridges into town had been blown up, and we had to 
enter by a small footbridge which the Germans had evidently mad efforts to defend. A 
dead German soldier was lying supine at the foot of the steps. His face was a waxy 
yellow. On his breast someone had laid a bunch of the lilac which was blooming 
everywhere. 

The Belgian averted his face as we went past. When we were well over the bridge he 
confided to me that this was the first time he had seen a dead man. I suppose he was 
thirty five years old, and for four years he had been doing war propaganda over the radio. 
For several days after this, his attitude was quite different from what it had been earlier. 
He looked with disgust at the bomb-wrecked town and the humiliation the Germans were 
undergoing, and even on one occasion intervened to prevent a particularly bad bit of 
looting. When he left, he gave the residue of the coffee we had brought with us to the 
Germans on whom we were billeted. A week earlier he would probably have been 
scandalized at the idea of giving coffee to a "Boche." But his feelings, he told me, had 



undergone a change at the sight of ce pauvre mort beside the bridge: it had suddenly 
brought home to him the meaning of war. And yet, if we had happened to enter the town 
by another route, he might have been spared the experience of seeing one corpse out of 
the — perhaps — twenty million that the war has produced. 


